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PREFACE. 


By  Army  Order  No.  165  of  July,  1908,  the 
Military  History  for  examination  of  Captains  and 
Subalterns  for  Promotion  in  December,  1909,  and 
May,  1910,  will  be  a portion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-1905. 

First  Paper,  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904- 
1905,  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Liao  Yang 
(fought  on  26th -28th  August)  to  24th  August, 
1904. 

Second  Paper.  (Special  period)  from  28th 
May  after  the  Battle  of  Nan  Shan  to  31st  July, 
1904,  both  dates  inclusive. 

This  short  account  of  the  portion  of  the 
War  referred  to  above,  must  simply  be  taken  as 
a sort  of  key  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the 
leading  features  of  the  War.  When  the  outline 
as  given  in  this  account  is  grasped,  then  other 
works  on  the  campaign,  particularly  the  “ German 
Official  Account  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,” 
Volumes  ‘'The  Yalu”  and  “ Wa-fan-gou,”  should 
be  carefully  perused. 

In  the  new  edition  (1907)  of  “Hamley’s 
Operations  of  War,”  page  349,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing:— “This  campaign  illustrates  combination 
between  Army  and  Navy. 

The  command  of  the  sea  was  a vital  factor, 
and  success  could  only  be  gained  by  a combination 
between  Army  and  Navy. 
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One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  to  be 
learnt  from  the  War  is  how  these  services  can 
mutually  help  each  other,  and  what  each  can  do 
by  itself,  and  what  they  may  effect  in  combina- 
tion under  present-day  conditions. 

To  simplify  the  task  of  mastering  the 
important  events  of  the  Eusso- Japanese  War  of 
1904-05  up  to  the  24th  August,  I have  divided 
the  narrative  into  four  parts. 


Part  I.  From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  the 
Battle  of  Nan  Shan  (26th  May). 

Part  II.  “ The  special  period”  from  the  28th 
May,  just  after  the  Battle  of  Nan  Shan 
to  the  31st  July. 

Part  III.  From  1st  to  24th  August,  when  on  the 
latter  date,  the  Japanese  Armies  were 
preparing  for  the  advance  on  Liao 
Yang. 

Part  IV.  The  Siege  of  Port  Arthur,  by  the  3rd 
Army  under  General  Nogi.  This  is 
only  given  in  a brief  summary  more 
especially  to  show  how  the  fortress  and 
its  siege  affected  the  operations  of  the 
Field  Armies  given  in  Parts  I.,  II.,  and 
III. 


H.M.E.B. 


Farnborough, 

August,  1909. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EVENTS  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  WAR,  INCLUDING 

POLITICS. 

In  1894 — 1895  Japan  was  at  war  with  China. 
The  Chinese  were  defeated,  their  navy  practi- 
cally annihilated,  and  Japan  amongst  other 
spoils  gained  Port  Arthur,  a naval  base. 

After  the  war,  owing  to  the  action  of  Russia 
and  Germany,  Port  Arthur  was  ceded  back  to 
China. 

Not  long  after  this  Russia,  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  a hundred  years’  lease,  stepped  in  and 
took  possession  of  Port  Arthur;  as  a set  off 
Germany  took  Kiauchao  and  England  Wei-hai- 
wei — the  former  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Province  of  Shan  Tung  about  150  miles  south- 
west of  Wei-hai-wei;  the  latter  on  the  Shan 
Tung  Coast  about  100  miles  south  of,  and  oppo- 
site to.  Port  Arthur. 

For  centuries  Russia  had  been  extending  her 
dominions  eastward  across  Asia,  and  had  gained 
Vladivostock  on  the  Coast  of  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
and  opposite  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  as  a 
base. 

After  gaining  Port  Arthur,  Russia  constructed 
a railway  from  thence  through  Manchuria  to  join 
her  trans -continental  system.  Long  before  the 
1904  war  came  off  both  Port  Arthur  and  Vladi- 
vostock (both  strongly  fortified  ports)  were 
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connected  by  rail,  which  railway  systems  joined 
at  Harbin,  and  thence  the  Siberian  Eailway 
connected  Eussia’s  eastern  possessions  with 
Eussia  in  Europe. 

The  Government  of  the  Czar  were  pledged  to 
evacuate  Manchuria,  but  the  time  to  do  so 
seemed  to  be  far  away,  and  meanwhile  the 
Eussians  appeared  to  be  bent  on  absorbing  the 
Korea  as  well. 

Korea,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  juts  out 
towards  Japan,  and  its  occupation  by  Eussia 
would  not  only  be  a constant  source  of  danger  to 
Japan  itself,  but  also  would  deprive  that  country 
of  any  ground  on  which  to  find  employment  for 
her  surplus  population. 

For  these  reasons  the  question  of  the  possession 
of  Korea  was  both  strategically  and  politically 
of  vital  importance  to  Japan. 

Japan,  foreseeing  that  war  with  Eussia  must 
come  sooner  or  later,  made  her  preparations 
accordingly.  She  sent  her  sailors  to  England  to 
learn  how  to  work  a fleet  in  peace  and  war;  she 
sent  her  soldiers  to  learn  their  work  in  Europe; 
she  put  the  indemnity  (some  £16,000,000)  she 
had  gained  from  China  after  the  war  of  1894 — 
95  into  vessels  of  war;  and  finally  in  1902  made 
a treaty  with  England  which  would  ensure  her 
fighting  with  Eussia  unmolested  by  a coalition. 

The  political  objects  of  Japan  were  clear  to 
the  whole  population,  high  and  low,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  nation  worked  with  willing 
self-sacrifice,  in  combination  towards  the  desired 
end.  These  political  objects  briefly  were:  — 
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i.  To  secure  a paramount  influence  in  Korea. 

ii.  To  regain  Port  Arthur — a mainstay  of 

Russia’s  naval  power  in  the  Far  East. 

iii.  To  drive  Russia  so  far  back  as  to  prevent 

her  from  ever  being  able  to  menace 

Japanese  interests  with  equal  ease. 

'^hen  Japan  was  ready  she  began  to  ask 
Russia  questions,  and  about  1903  began  pressing 
them.  Russia  put  her  off,  and  continued  her 
armaments  at  Port  Arthur. 

Japan  asked  Russia  to  go  out  of  Manchuria; 
Russia  replied  that  she  had  only  got  it  tempor- 
arily, and  would  go  later  on. 

But  Japan  was  persistent,  and  at  last 
demanded:  — 

1.  That  Russia  should  retire  from  Manchuria 

and  Korea. 

2.  That  Korea  should  be  independent,  and 

Manchuria  given  back  to  China. 

Russia  did  not  comply  with  these  demands. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  believe  that  Japan  would 
readily  break  off  negotiations.  But,  on  the  5th 
February  1904,  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Japan  received  his  conge,  and  on  the  8th  the 
Japanese  occupied  Chemulpho,  after  an  action 
with  a Russian  cruiser  which  endeavoured  to 
molest  the  landing  of  the  troops ; and  on  the  same 
night  the  Russito  fleet,  then  anchored  outside 
Port  Arthur,  was  surprised  by  Japanese  torpedo 
boats,  several  ships  were  seriously  damaged,  and 
the  fleet  was  forced  to  take  refuge  under  the  guns 
of  the  fortress. 

It  was  thus  the  war  of  1904 — 05  commenced. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR  (TOPOGRAPHY  &C.). 

Korea. — Korea  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Yalu  and  Tumen  rivers.  The  former  flows 
S.W.  emptying  itself  into  the  Yellow  Sea  near 
Antung.  The  latter  flowing  N.E.,  reaches  the 
Sea  of  Japan  near  Vladivostock. 

The  interior  of  Korea  presents  many  diffi- 
culties to  Military  operations  due  chiefly  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country,  especially 
of  its  northern  portion;  and  the  absence  of 
roads.  The  only  means  of  getting  about  the 
country  were  by  tracks,  these  were  rarely  pass- 
able for  vehicles  or  guns,  on  the  mountains  these 
dwindle  to  mere  bridle  paths  about  a foot  wide. 
The  so  called  high  roads  were  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  roads  merely  by  their  greater  width. 
The  condition  of  the  roads  and  paths  depends  on 
the  season ; many  are  quite  impassable  during  the 
rains  in  Spring.  Eoad  bridges  are  unknown, 
ferries  were  scarce  and  bad. 

No  railway  existed  at  the  time  of  this  war, 
though  a line  from  Fusan  to  Seoul  the  capital, 
had  been  commenced,  except  a short  line  connect- 
ing Seoul  the  capital  with  Chemulpho. 

For  the  moment  operations  in  Korea  could  only 
count  on  native  means  of  transport — carriers, 
pack  animals,  and  two-wheeled  carts  drawn  by 
men  or  beast,  the  carts  were  only  suitable  in  the 
flat  coast  districts.  It  can  from  this  be  under- 
stood the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  up  supplies. 
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Between  Chemulpho  and  the  Yalu  many  streams 
and  rivers  running  into  the  Yellow  Sea  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  in  most  cases  with  difficulty. 

The  Yalu — as  a means  of  communication  this 
river  320  miles  long  and  always  with  plenty  of 
water  is  important. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  river  are  broad  and 
deep,  with  many  islands,  and  forms  a powerful 
obstacle  being  nowhere  bridged.  The  current  is 
rapid — The  channels  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 
are  narrow  and  winding  and  blocked  by  bars ; but 
ships  of  medium  draught  can  enter.  Junks  ply 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Chen  Seng.  After  advanc- 
ing from  the  Yalu  in  1904,  the  Japanese  estab- 
lished an  intermediate  base  near  Chen  Seng 
whence  supplies  &c.,  were  sent  by  land  to  Aiyumon 
N.E.,  of  Feng-huan-cheng. 

The  coast  of  Korea  was  a difficult  one  but  some 
good  harbouxs  existed  viz.  : Gensan  on  eastern 
coast;  Fusan  and  Masanpo  on  the  southern; 
Chemulpho,  Chinampo  and  Likaho,  all  of  which 
were  utilised  by  the  Japanese,  on  the  west  coast. 

Manchuria — lying  beyond  the  border  of  Korea 
— is  a mountainous  country;  irregular,  fissured 
and  broken.  The  river  valleys  are  narrow,  in  May 
and  June  they  are  shallow  with  little  water  in 
a stoney  bed;  in  the  rainy  season  they  are  deep 
torrents. 

The  roads,  mostly  stony  and  bad,  surmount  the 
heights  in  steep  gradients. 

Reconnaissance  in  such  a country  was  very  diffi- 
cult; Marching  was  slow  on  the  bad  roads. 
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Mountain  artillery  could  pass  anywhere  but 
Field  artillery  could  only  do  so  with  difficulty. 

This  rough  country  suited  the  Japanese  soldier, 
as  it  was  similar  to  his  hilly  home.  But  the 
Russian  soldier  could  not  get  about  in  it  with  the 
same  ease,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  a terrain. 

The  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  which  formed  a 
salient  frontier  as  regards  the  Russians  had  many 
harbours  and  better  roads  than  Manchuria.  The 
harbours  utilised  by  the  Japanese  were  Taku 
Shan,  Pitzewo,  Talienwan,  Dalny  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  Port  Adams,  Helen  Bay,  Yen  kou  on 
the  western  coast. 

Fair  roads  ran  along  the  coast  from  Dalny  to 
Antung  on  one  side,  and  from  Port  Arthur 
through  Liao  Yang  and  Mukden  to  the  north  east. 

In  this  part  of  the  Theatre  of  War  Railways 
existed — that  shown  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Harbin,  then  it  joined  the  railway  from  Russia 
to  Vladivostock — at  Ta-shih-chiao  the  main  line 
is  connected  with  the  Chinese  Railways  by  the 
line  through  Yen-kou.  Hence  the  importance 
of  Yen-kou — after  it  was  captured  in  July  1904 
— to  the  Japanese  as  a base. 
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The  Opposing  Forces. 

MILITARY  RESOURCES  AND  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
OPPOSING  COUNTRIES,  RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Russian  Army  was 
over  a million  men,  her  war  strength  in  trained 
men  was  about  4,500,000. 

Japan’s  active  army  was  just  under  600,000 
men,  behind  these  were  some  300,000  reserves, 
trained  and  untrained,  and  there  was  still  a 
further  reserve  of  partially  trained  men  number- 
ing about  220,000.  The  above  total  up  to  a 
strength  of  1,120,000  men. 

The  Japanese  Field  Army,  trained  after  the 
German  model,  was  organized  into  13  active  divi- 
sions (including  the  Guard) ; 2 Cavalry  brigades ; 
2 Field  Artillery  brigades;  13  Reserve  brigades; 
and  a home  defence  force  of  some  100  battalions. 

But  though  J apan’s  forces  were  only  about  one 
quarter  of  the  strength  of  those  of  Russia,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  her  whole  Army  was 
available  against  Russian  forces  in  the  east,  and 
would  be  operating  near  home;  once  Japan 
gained  the  command  of  the  sea,  she  could  develop 
her  whole  strength.  Her  communications  both 
by  sea  and  land  were  very  short  compared  with 
those  of  Russia. 

By  land  the  Russian  forces  in  the  East  were 
connected  with  Russia  by  only  one  single  line  of 
railway,  and  that  broken  by  Lake  Baikal,  5,000 
miles  long.  By  sea  it  would  entail  a voyage  of 
nearly  30,000  miles  before  reinforcements  from 
Russia  could  reach  Manchuria. 
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In  February,  1904,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Russian  reinforcements,  naval  and  military,  were 
already  on  their  way  to  the  east. 

The  approximate  strength  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  the  theatre  of  war  at  this  time  was: 

Field  forces  about  Vladivostock,  30,000  men 
and  112  guns. 

About  Port  Arthur  and  S.  Manchuria,  20,000 
men  and  40  guns. 

Between  Harbin  and  Mukden,  5,000  men  and 
12  guns. 

With  various  detachments  added  to  the  above, 
the  total  number  of  combatant  troops  may  have 
amounted  to  70,000  men. 

Besides  these  were  the  garrisons  of  Vladivo- 
stock and  Port  Arthur,  and  railway  troops  in  all 
some  40,000  not  available  for  field  operations. 

The  Japanese  at  the  end  of  1903  estimated  the 
Russian  forces  in  Eastern  Asia  at  from  50,000  to 
60,000  men,  including  about  10,000  railway 
guards ; this  estimate  was  too  low.  The 
Japanese  further  presumed  that  a Russian  Army 
of  140,000  to  150,000  men  could  be  assembled  at 
Mukden  before  August,  1904,  by  transport  on 
land,  a presumption  which  considerably  under- 
rated the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Siberian 
Railway. 

Japan  was  determined  on  assuming  the  offen- 
sive, but  before  venturing  to  land  her  forces  on 
the  Continent,  a strong  fleet  was  necessary. 
'Every  effort  had  been  made  for  years  past  to 
secure  this,  and-  by  the  end  of  1903  at  a cost  of 
£23,500,000,  a fleet  was  ready  to  strike. 
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The  Japanese  battleships  surpassed  those  of 
the  Eussians  in  size,  speed,  and  artillery.  This 
advantage,  and  the  marked  superiority  in 
efficient  armoured  cruisers,  secured  Japan  a pre- 
ponderance over  the  Eussian  war  ships  in  the 
Far  East  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

An  efficient  personnel  of  50,000  men  well 
trained  after  the  English  model,  was  available  for 
manning  the  fleet.  This  fleet  was  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Togo. 

The  Eussian  Army  was  organized  in  Army 
Corps,  each  Army  Corps  consisting  of  two  divi- 
sions, each  division  consisting  of  two  brigades  (of 
6 or  8 battalions  each),  with  cavalry,  guns,  engin- 
eers, train,  &c.  But  units  were  on  peace  strength 
when  the  war  commenced,  and  battalions  nomin- 
ally 1,000  strong  had  at  the  time  only  between 
500  and  600  rifles  available. 

The  Eussian  cavalry  largely  outnumbered  those 
of  the  Japanese,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  done 
much  during  the  war. 

The  mounted  scouts  were  found  most  useful, 
both  as  supports  to  cavalry,  trying  to  gain 
information,  and  when  acting  independently. 

Every  regiment  of  infantry  organized  a com- 
pany of  these  mounted  scouts,  each  140  strong, 
each  battalion  in  a regiment  furnishing  a section ; 
mounted  on  small  horses,  so  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  detach  regular  cavalry  for  mounted 
orderly  duties. 

Napoleon  in  his  “Notes  on  the  Art  of  War.” 
Note  3,  Cavalry,  laid  down  : — “The  scouts  should 
be  light- infantry  men,  mounted  on  horses  of  the 
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smallest  type,  they  will  furnish  escorts  to 
superior  officers,  convoy  prisoners  and  baggage, 
and  furnish  despatch  riders.” 

General  de  Negrier  in  his  Lessons  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  p.  77,  writes: — “We  ought 
to  create  a company  of  mounted  men  in  every 
infantry  division.”  And  again  on  p.  20  he 
states : — “ The  body  of  mounted  scouts  of  the  13th 
regiment  of  Siberian  Light  Infantry  cut  off  from 
Port  Arthur  at  the  time  the  Japanese  landed  at 
Bitzevo  (Pitzewo  on  the  map)  infused  new  life 
into  General  Samsonov  and  rendered  signal 
service  in  the  operations  to  and  from  Wa-fan-gou 
in  June,  1904.  Composed  of  picked  officers  and 
men,  quickly  inured  to  campaigning  by  continued 
contact  with  the  enemy,  it  operated  with  smart- 
ness and  initiative.  Its  commanding  officer 
deployed  it  over  a wide  extent  of  ground,  retain- 
ing no  reserves.  Each  of  its  sections  fought  with 
wide  intervals  between  them.  Their  firing  line 
of  skirmishers  each  provided  with  300  cartridges, 
consisted  of  experienced  marksmen,  who  knew 
how  to  utilise  the  lie  of  the  land  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  also  to  manoeuvre  by  signal.  This 
force,  which  had  adopted  the  Boer  name  of 
‘Commando,’  successfully  encountered  a superior 
force  at  Wa-fan-gou  on  June  14th  and  15th 
without  suffering  any  serious  loss;  and  although 
mounted  on  horses  of  small  breed  and  no  great 
strength,  proved  even  more  effective  than  most 
bodies  of  regular  cavalry.” 

The  Japanese  Army  was  organized,  and  fought, 
in  divisions.  Two  or  more  divisions  were  grouped 
into  armies. 
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The  following  was  the  organization  of  the 
different  armies,  from  the  16th  July  when  the  4th 
Army  under  General  Nodzu  was  formed. 

1st  Army,  under  General  Kuroki  consisted  of 
the  Guard,  2nd  and  12th  divisions  and  the  Guard 
Kobi  Brigade.  Of  this  army  the  12th  division 
landed  at  Chemulpho,  the  Guard  and  2nd  divisions 
at  Chinampo. 

2nd  Army,  under  General  Oku  which  landed  in 
the  Bay  of  Yen-tou-Wa  opposite  the  Elliot 
Islands,  consisted  of : 3rd,  4th  and  5th  divisions, 
Aki jama’s  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  and  the  1st  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  (18  batteries,  108  guns  in  addi- 
tion of  course  to  the  divisional  Artillery)  and  11th 
Kobi  Brigade. 

3rd  Army,  under  General  Nogi,  formed  on 
5th  June  for  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  consisted 
of  the  1st  and  11th  divisions;  later  on  it  was 
joined  first  by  the  9th  and  then  the  7th  divisions 
from  Japan. 

4th  Army,  under  General  Nodzu,  was  formed 
on  the  16th  July,  and  consisted  of : The  5th  and 
10th  divisions  with  the  10th  Kobi  Brigade. 

N.B. — The  5th  division  moved  north  with 
General  Oku’s  army  and  fought  with  it  at  Wa- 
fan-gou  and  Ta-shih-chiao,  but  joined  Nodzu’s 
army  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action  of  Si- 
mut-chen  on  31st  July. 

Each  Japanese  division  consisted  of : Two 
Brigades — each  of  6 battalions  and  divisional 
troops  made  up  of : 

3 Squadrons  of  Cavalry, 

6 Batteries  of  Artillery,  Field  or  Moun- 
tain, 36  guns. 
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3 Companies  of  Field  Engineers,  about  740 
men  in  all. 

A Telegraph  Detachment,  and 
An  Ambulance. 

The  Cavalry  Brigade  consisted  of  two  Regi- 
ments each  of  4 squadrons,  a Battery  of  Artillery 
and  four  Machine  Guns. 

The  Field  Artillery  Brigade  consisted  of  3 
Regiments  of  6 Batteries  each,  i.e.,  18  Batteries — 
108  guns. 

The  Batteries,  Field  or  Mountain,  had  6 guns. 

The  Kobi  Brigades  had  the  same  organization 
as  the  other  infantry  brigades,  but  consisted  of 
Kobi  (Reserve)  men. 
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THE  OPPOSING  COMMANDERS. 


In  Febrmiy  1904  General  Kurupatkin,  who  up 
to  then  had  been  Minister  of  War,  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Manchurian  Army 
of  operations,  and  reached  Liao  Yang  on  the  27th 
March.  General  Kurupatkin  had  seen  much 
service,  had  a high  reputation,  and  great  things 
were  expected  from  him.  But  the  general  was 
much  hampered  by  the  Viceroy  Admiral  Alexieff. 

The.  subordinate  commanders  had  little  free- 
dom of  action,  and  were  much  tied  by  detailed 
instructions  from  army  head -quarters. 

On  the  Japanese  side  things  were  different. 

The  Field  Army  was  commanded  by  Marshal 
Oyama,  who  had  already  been  at  its  head  during 
the  latter  portion  of  the  war  with  China  in  1895. 
When  the  war  broke  out  Marshal  Oyama  was 
holding  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff; 
previous  to  this  he  had  already  distinguished 
himself. 

General  Kodama,  who  was  Oyama’s  Chief  of 
the  Staff,  had  already  proved  himself  a clear 
headed,  energetic,  and  resolute  soldier;  and  was 
considered  a most  capable  general. 

Marshal  Oyama  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
Kodama. 

Subordinate  commanders  were  given  their 
tasks  and  allowed  to  carry  them  out  in  their  own 
way,  without  interference  from  higher  authority. 

Marshal  Oyama  conducted  operations  from 
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Japan,  until  the  5th  July  1904,  when  with  his 
staff  he  started  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  arrived 
later  on  in  the  same  month  at  Kaiping.  On  22nd 
August  he  removed  his  head -quarters  to 
Haicheng  preparatory  to  the  combined  advance 
of  the  three  armies  on  Liao  Yang. 

The  Japanese  Army  was  better  trained  and 
more  up  to  date  in  everything  than  the  Russians. 

The  Russians  had  a better  gun  than  the 
Japanese,  but  were  not  so  well  up  in  its  manipu- 
lation as  the  Japanese  gunners  were  in  theirs. 
The  arms  of  infantry  were  pretty  equal  in  both 
armies,  but  the  Japanese  were  better  shots,  and 
had  a better  target  in  the  burly  Russian,  than 
they  being  small,  active  men,  afforded  to  their 
enemies. 

In  cavalry  the  Russians  were  numerically 
infinitely  superior  to  the  Japanese^,  but  though 
great  things  were  expected  from  that  arm,  the 
result  was  disappointing.  Its  failure  was  due, 
says  General  de  Negrier,  to  two  causes;  first 
defective  training  in  marksmanship;  and  second, 
an  artillery  powerless  against  villages  and  field 
entrenchments. 

The  Japanese  by  means  of  mixed  detachments 
formed  round  their  army  a network  almost 
impenetrable  by  cavalry.  This  screen  was  com- 
posed of  bodies  of  horsemen  sometimes  provided 
with  artillery  and  supported  by  infantry.  These 
detachments,  whether  halted  or  on  the  march, 
occupied  all  the  roads  and  all  the  passes  in  the 
mountainous  country  they  operated  in,  thus 
forming  a screen  which  not  only  allowed  them  to 
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oonoeal  their  own  movements  from  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  but  prevented  the  Russian  reconnais- 
sances obtaining  any  accurate  information  as  to 
their  strength.  It  was  thus  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  Japanese  effective  force  before 
Wa-fan-gou  on  June  14th  was  not  detected,  and 
that  the  turning  movement  executed  on  the  15th 
in  great  force  and  at  a great  distance  against 
the  Russian  right,  by  the  4th  Division,  could  not 
be  anticipated  or  frustrated. 

One  result  of  this  system  was  that  the  Russian 
cavalry,  although  vastly  superior  in  numbers, 
found  hardly  a single  opportunity  of  charging 
either  with  lance  or  sabre.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  however,  hardly  a day  passed  without 
their  having  to  fight  on  foot. 
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THE  PLANS  OF  OPERATION  OF  THE  OPPOSING 
COMMANDERS. 

Russian  Plan. — Kurupatkin  on  taking  over 
command  of  the  Russian  armies  in  Manchuria  on 
March  27th  1904  at  Liao  Yang,  resolved  to  assem- 
ble the  reinforcements,  which  were  coming  up,  in 
entrenched  positions  at  Liao  Yang,  and  not  to 
commence  operations  until  he  had  obtained  super- 
iority in  numbers  over  the  J apanese.  Even  after  the 
report  of  Sassulitsch  on  the  Yalu  on  the  1st  May 
and  that  of  Stossel  at  Maushan  on  the  26th  of 
the  same  month,  and  the  isolation  and  investment 
of  Port  Arthur,  General  Kurupatkin  quite  rightly 
was  desirous  of  leaving  Port  Arthur  to  its  fate 
and  concentrating  his  forces  towards  Ta-Shih- 
Chiao,  the  junction  of  the  Mukden-Pekin  and 
Mukden-Port  Arthur  railways  so  as  to  manoeuvre 
between  the  Japanese  Army  under  General  Oku 
coming  up  northwards  along  the  railway,  and  the 
Army  of  General  Kuroki  coming  from  Korea  and 
marching  on  Liao  Yang.  To  successfully  carry 
out  this  plan  time  was  necessary. 

Japanese  Plan. — The  Japanese  plan,  as  drawn 
up  by  the  General  Staff,  was  to  conduct  the  war 
offensively  from  the  very  beginning  as  was  but 
natural  considering  her  political  object : Con- 
quest of  Korea  and  destruction  of  Russian  power 
in  Manchuria. 

A landing  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  which  would 
be  therefore  necessary,  had  to  be  effected  within 
striking  distance  of  the  main  body  of  the  Russian 
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Fleet;  to  ensure  a safe  landing  against  any  inter- 
ruption by  the  Russian  Fleet  was  therefore  the 
first  duty  of  the  Japanese  Staff.  It  would  there- 
fore be  best  to  open  war  with  an  offensive  stroke 
of  the  Japanese  Fleet  against  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  Port  Arthur,  while  the  Russian  Warships 
at  Vladivostock  were  observed.  When  the  enemy’s 
fleet  was  overcome  then  to  land  troops  in  Korea. 
Should  the  Russians  assume  the  offensive  in  Korea, 
the  intention  was  to  draw  them  as  far  south  as 
possible,  and  then  l>eat  them.  Should  the  Rus- 
sians remain  behind  the  Yalu,  they  were  to  be 
attacked  there  and  pushed  north  while  more  forces 
were  to  land  on  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula  at  the 
same  time.  In  this  way  the  Japanese  hoped  to 
separate  the  Russian  forces,  and  then  to  advance 
concentrically  on  Liao  Yang,  which  was  keft  in 
view  as  the  first  objective  of  the  operations  on 
land. 
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PART  I. 


From  outbreak  of  hostilities,  8th  February  1904, 
to  and  including  the  Battle  of  Nan  Shan  or 
Chin  Chou  as  it  is  also  called  on  26th  May,  1904. 

In  this  period  occurred  the  following  events : — 
Attack  of  Admiral  Togo  on  the  Russian  ships  at 
Port  Arthur  on  8th  February.  The  sinking  of  the 
two  Russian  ships  at  Chemulpho  on  9th  February. 
Commencement  of  landing  of  12th  Japanese 
Division  at  Chemulpho,  and  occupation  of  Seoul. 
Guard  and  2nd  Divisions  land  at  Chinampo. 
Advance  of  Kuroki’s  army  to  Witu,  the  Battle  of 
The  Yalu,  1st  May.  Kuroki’s  advance  to  Feng- 
Huan-Cheng  where  he  arrived  on  6th  May. 

Landing  of  Oku's  2nd  Army  at  the  Bay  of 
Yen-tou-wa  5th  May,  severing  the  Port  Arthur 
communications.  Battle  of  Nan  Shan  on  26th 
May,  and  retreat  of  Stossel  into  his  first  line  of 
works  north  of  Port  Arthur. 

Landing  of  General  Kawamura’s  10th  Division 
and  10th  Kobi  Brigade  on  19th  May  at  Taku 
Shan  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Siu-yen. 

When  diplomatic  negotiations  between  Japan 
and  Russia  came  to  an  end  on  5th  February  1904 
when  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Japan  received 
his  conge,  and  Japan  recalled  her  Ambassador 
from  Russia  on  the  6th,  the  Japanese  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Togo  lay  secretly  mobilized 
in  ports  on  the  Western  coast  of  Kinshiu  the 
Southernmost  Island  of  Japan,  of  the  Russian 
fleet  the  bulk  lay  in  the  roadstead  of  Port  Arthur, 
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two  ships,  a cruiser  and  a gunboat,  were  anchored 
at  Chemulpho,  and  at  Vladivostock  were  four 
cruisers  and  some  smaller  ships;  all  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  near  approach  of  war,  and  of  the 
whereabouts  and  intentions  of  the  hostile  fleet. 

Admiral  Togo  began  to  move  on  the  6th  Feb- 
ruary, he  left  some  ships  in  the  Straits  of  Korea 
to  watch  the  Russian  cruisers  at  Vladivostock; 
sent  Admiral  Uriu  with  five  cruisers,  a gunboat 
and  six  torpedo  boats,  and  with  four  battalions 
of  Japanese  infantry  embarked  on  transports  to 
Chemulpho  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  troops 
to  be  landed  there,  and  with  his  main  fleet  six 
battleships,  eight  cruisers,  and  eighteen  torpedo 
boats  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Port  Arthur 

The  Russian  fleet  was  sighted  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  February  and  a torpedo  attack  was 
made — by  this  attack  two  Russian  battleships 
and  a cruiser  were  damaged — on  the  11th  and 
12th  two  more  ships  were  lost,  by  the  Russians, 
through  running  on  to  their  own  submarine 
mines.  The  Russian  fleet  then  took  refuge  in 
the  inner  harbour  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

The  two  Russian  ships  at  Chemulpho  after 
failing  to  break  through  Admiral  Uriu’s 
squadron,  were  on  the  9th  February  sunk  by 
orders  of  their  commander. 

There  was  now  no  obstacle  to  effecting  a 
landing  at  Chemulpho — the  four  battalions 
landed  on  the  10th  February  seized  the  railway 
leading  to  Seoul  and  occupied  the  capital  of 
Korea.  During  the  next  days  February  13th  to 
27th  the  12th  division  landed  at  Chemulpho,  a 
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portion  landing  abo  at  Hatju  about  37  miles 
N.W.  of  Chemulpho.  A detachment  was  pushed 
on  to  seize  Ping  Yang,  an  important  point  for 
an  advance  on  the  Yalu  and  also  to  cover  the 
harbour  of  Chinampo.  Ping  Yang  was  occupied 
on  28th  February  after  a skirmish  with  some 
Cossacks  on  the  27th. 

A treaty  of  alliance  between  Japan  and 
Korea,  in  order  to  secure  her  operations  and 
communications  in  that  country  was  concluded. 

The  12th  Division  moved  on  Ping  Yang  in 
echelons  of  two  or  three  battalions.  The  roads 
were  so  bad  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Division, 
except  those  of  the  artillery  which  being  moun- 
tain guns  were  able  to  accompany  the  troops,  were 
re-embarked  and  afterwards  landed  at  Chinampo. 
The  12th  Division  commenced  to  arrive  at  Ping 
Yang  on  12th  March.  The  remainder  of  Kuroki’s 
Army  was  sent  by  sea  to  Chinampo,  where  the 
Guard  Division  landed  between  18th  and  25th 
March  and  the  2nd  Division  between  24th  and 
27th  only  the  heavy  artillery  remained  on  board 
ship,  this  was  landed  later  on  at  Likaho. 

Meanwhile  a detachment  consisting  of  5 battal- 
ions, 8 squadrons,  2 batteries  and  a company  of 
Field  Engineers  had  been  pushed  on  and  gained 
Anju  and  the  river  north  of  that  place. 

As  the  troops  landed  at  Chinampo  they  wore 
pushed  on  to  Ping  Yang. 

The  advance  of  the  1st  Army  (Kuroki’s)  coni- 
menced  to  move  from  Ping  Yang  on  Anchu  or 
Anju  on  the  20th  March,  the  distance  between 
these  places  was  short,  but  the  roads  were  so  bad 
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that  the  whole  Army  was  not  concentrated  at 
Anju  until  the  4th  April. 

Covered  by  a strategic  advanced  guard  consist- 
ing of  3 battalions,  5 squadrons,  2 companies  of 
Field  Engineers  and  a battery  under  General 
Asada  and  a flank  guard  of  3 battalions,  1 squad- 
ron, and  2 batteries  the  march  on  Wiju  on  the 
Yalu  was  resumed. 

General  Asada’s  advanced  guard  met  with 
little  resistance,  the  Cossacks  met  with  retiring 
before  it  on  to  the  Yalu  river,  which  they  crossed 
on  the  3rd  of  April.  This  retirement  of  the 
Cossacks  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Yalu  was  a 
great  mistake  as  in  consequence  all  touch  with 
the  advancing  Japanese  was  lost,  and  the  Rus- 
sians north  of  the  river  remained  in  ignorance  of 
Kuroki’s  moves,  until  his  main  attack  burst  on 
their  left  wing  on  the  1st  May. 

The  Russian  cavalry  should  have  endeavoured 
to  get  round  the  right  of  the  Japanese  advance, 
and  if  possible  gain  information,  harass  their 
march  and  raid  on  their  communication  as  well. 

General  Asada’s  advanced  guard  reached  Wiju 
and  the  line  of  the  Yalu  on  the  4th  April,  and  with 
the  flank  guard  which  later  on  reached  the  river 
further  to  the  eastward  completely  masked  the 
operations  of  Kuroki’s  army. 

Kuroki’s  advance  from  Anju  commenced  on  the 
1st  April  but  it  was  not  until  the  20th  that  his 
whole  army,  about  45,000  men  with  128  guns,  was 
assembled  about  Wiju  on  the  Yalu  river. 

Owing  to  demonstrations  made  by  a Japanese 
flotilla  consisting  of  2 gunboats,  2 torpedo  boats 
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and  3 or  4 steamers  about  the  lower  Yalu,  and  the 
skilful  arrangements  made  by  General  Asada  to 
conceal  the  march,  the  approach  and  deployment 
of  Kuroki’s  army  was  completely  hidden  from  the 
enemy  on  the  north  of  the  Yalu. 

During  Kuroki  s advance  a new  base  was  estab- 
lished at  Likaho,  and  a new  and  short  line  of 
communication  with  the  army  was  soon  in  working 
order. 

At  this  new  base  the  heavy  artillery  (20  how- 
itzers) and  the  technical  troops  were  landed. 

The  old  line  of  communication  through  Ping 
Yang  was  however  kept  up,  and  the  roads 
improved,  in  case  a retreat  by  them  became 
necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  Japanese  felt  sure  of  the 
command  of  the  sea — for  all  this  time  Admiral 
Togo  had  been  at  work  about  Port  Arthur,  and 
the  Eussian  Admiral  Makarov  who  had  taken 
over  the  oommand  of  the  Eussian  fleet  had  gone 
down  with  his  battleship  on  the  fourteenth  April, 
and  with  his  death  the  last  hope  of  the  fleet 
doing  anything  to  balance  the  power  at  sea — the 
first  echelon  of  the  2nd  Army,  the  combatant 
troops  of  the  1st  3rd  and  4th  Divisions — The  1st 
Cavalry  Brigade  (Aki jama’s)  and  the  1st  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  under  General  Oku,  was  sent 
from  Japan  to  Chinampo  where  it  arrived  on 
the  16th  April,  and  waited  for  the  result  of 
Kuroki’s  operations  on  the  Yalu. 

Admiral  Togo  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Eussian  main  fleet,  and  covered  the  Japanese 
transports,  while  a fleet  under  Admiral 
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Kamimura  watched  the  Russian  cruisers  and 
other  ships  at  Vladivostock. 

Having  brought  the  1st  Army,  Kuroki’s,  to  the 
Yailu — and  the  2nd  Army  still  on  board  their 
transports  to  Chinampo  awaiting  results  of 
Kuroki’s  coming  operations,  we  will  turn  to  the 
Russian  side. 

General  Kurupatkin  who  had  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Manchurian  Army, 
arrived  in  Liao  Yang  on  the  27th  March  from 
Russia.  He  then  found  the  component  parts  of 
his  army  much  dispersed.  The  garrison  of  Port 
Arthur  bad  been  increased  to  some  40,000  men, 
and  was  under  command  of  General  Stossel. 
The  force  on  the  Yalu  originally  mostly 
Cossacks  for  observation  work  had  been  increased 
to  20,000  men  and  62  guns  under  General 
Sassulitsch,  and  a force  had  been  collected  at  Niu 
Chuang  or  Yen  kou  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Liao  ho  river  at  the  head  of  the  Liao  Tung  Gulf. 

Although  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned 
Kurupatkin  could  have  opposed  offensively  any 
likely  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  land,  for  in  the 
middle  of  April  he  hiad  enough  men  of  the 
Manchurian  army  of  occupation  assembled  south 
of  Liao  Yang,  he  had  nevertheless  resolved  to 
assemble  the  reinforcements,  which  were  coming 
up,  in  entrenched  positions  at  Liao  Yang,  and 
not  to  commence  operations  until  he  had 
obtained  superiority  in  numbers. 

No  decisive  offensive  against  the  Japanese  was 
expected  until  August. 
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An  offensive  too  against  the  1st  Japanese 
Army,  should  it  advance  from  the  Yalu  through 
the  mountainous  country  intervening  on  Liao 
Yang,  was  considered  by  Russian  head  quarters 
to  be  such  a difficult  undertaking  that  it  seemed 
rather  advisable  to  leave  to  the  Japanese  the 
assumption  of  the  offensive  through  these  high- 
lands. Moreover  the  Russian  Army  had  no 
mountain  artillery,  and  no  pack  animals;  the 
Russian  soldiers,  too,  being  born  and  bred  in  the 
plains  were  not  acoustomed  to  mountainous 
districts.  It  was  therefore  intended  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  1st  Japanese  Army  near  Liao  Yang 
and  merely  to  delay  Kuroki’s  advance.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  Japanese  could  not  assume 
the  offensive  over  the  mountains  before  the  end 
of  June,  the  time  when  the  rainy  season  sets  in, 
and  it  was  generally  accepted  that  no  large 
operations  were  possible  during  the  rainy  season ; 
and  that  up  to  that  time  the  concentration  of  the 
Manchurian  Army  would  be  unmolested.  The 
Russian  staff  also  was  of  opinion  that  prior  to 
the  advance  of  Kuroki’s  Army  across  the  Yalu,  a 
landing  would  be  effected  at  Yen  kou,  or  on  one 
or  other  coast  of  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula. 

General  Kurupatkin  had  at  the  end  of  April 
the  1st  and  2nd  Siberian  Corps,  about  70,000  men 
with  200  guns,  in  the  space  Mukden — Yen  kou — 
Kaiping. 

The  Eastern  detachment  under  General 
Sassulitsch  also  25,000  men  with  80  guns,  was 
occupying  a front  of  106  miles,  extending  along 
the  coast  from  Takushan  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Yalu,  and  thence  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  Siao  pu  si  ho. 

Mischtschenko’s  detachment  consisting  2 
regiments  of  Cossacks,  2 batteries,  and  3 
battalions  (less  1 company). 

The  main  body  3rd  Siberian  Army  Corps  (less 
troops  detached)  was  about  Antung — Tin  ren 
tschin  and  northward  along  the  Ei  ho  with  a 
reserve  at  Tensy. 

Col.  Truchins  cavalry  2 Cossack  regiments  along 
the  Yalu  from  beyond  the  Ei  ho  to  the  north-east 
in  touch  with  Lt.  Colonel  Modritows  flying 
columns  (the  only  Eussian  reconnoitring  party  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Yalu)  at  Tscho  Sau. 

This  detachment  consisted  of  two  regiments 
of  Cossacks,  two  companies  of  mounted  scouts, 
and  some  mounted  volunteers. 

Sassulitsch’s  eastern  detachment  consisted  of, 
it  is  said,  19,000  rifles,  650  mounted  scouts,  8 
machine  guns,  2,800  sabres  and  80  guns; 
altogether  including  artillery  about  25,000  men. 
But,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  left  section  of 
his  defensive  line  on  the  1st  May  from  Tiu  ren 
tschin  to  Tschengou  were  only  about  6,100  includ- 
ing artillery  of  the  above  total,  and  these’  were 
left  without  support,  even  when  General 
Sassulitsch  resolved  to  meet  the  Japanese  attack. 

Kurupatkin’s  last  instructions  to  Sassu- 
litsch were : — “I  distinctly  hope  that  you 
will  resist  the  enemy  with  the  necessary 
obstinacy,  and  that  you  will  at  the  same  time 
clearly  remember  that  you  are  not  placed  on 
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the  Yalu  to  fight  a decisive  action  with  the 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy.” 

Kurupatkin's  chief  of  the  staff,  on  25th  April 
supplemented  the  above  instructions  as  follows : - 
“The  object  of  the  operations  are  to  delay  the 
enemy  at  the  crossings  of  the  river,  and  to 
procure  intelligence  about  the  enemy’s  strength, 
disposition,  and  direction  of  advance,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  orders  me  to  request  you, 
when  carrying  out  your  task,  not  to  enter  into 
an  unequal  fight,  and  to  retire  as  slowly  as 
possible  into  the  hills  so  as  to  delay  the  enemy 
again  there,  before  you  continue  your  retreat. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  further  begs  you  to 
be  especially  careful  to  keep  touch  with  the 
enemy”.  With  the  object  of  inducing  the  Russians 
to  believe  that  a passage  south  of  Witu  and  a 
landing  west  of  the  Yalu  mouth,  demonstrations 
were  made  by  the  troops  at  Yo  nam  po,  and  at  the 
same  time  Nakagawa’s  flotilla  entered  the  river; 
these  measures  together  with  false  reports  as 
to  the  landing  of  the  2nd  Army  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  deceived  both  Kurupatkin  at  Liao 
Yang,  and  Sassulitsch  on  the  Yalu,  and  induced 
the  latter  to  place  his  reserves  behind  his  right. 

Bridging  material  was  collected  in  Korea  and 
brought  by  sea  for  Japan  to  supplement  the 
bridging  trains  of  the  Army  which  were — though 
each  division  had  32  pontoons  and  16  trestles  in 
its  bridging  train — quite  inadequate  to  construct 
the  11  bridges  required  for  the  passage  of  the 
Yalu. 
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In  order  to  reach  the  main  branch  of  the  river 
and  get  the  batteries  into  position,  the  Islands 
Samalinda  and  Kurito  were  occupied  on  night 
of  25 — 26  April.  The  bridges  were  laid  and  all 
prepaired  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  orders 
to  cross  the  Yalu  and  attack  the  Eussian  position 
west  of  the  Eiho  were  issued  at  10  a.m.  on  28th 
April  by  General  Kuroki  commanding  the  1st 
Army,  a summary  of  these  is  given  below. — 

1.  The  12th  Division  will  cross  the  river  at 
Schi-gu-pu  during  the  night  of  29th — 30th 
and  reached  the  line  Ka  rei  roko — height 
291  east  of  Lisa-wen  in  the  evening  of  the 
30th. 

A detachment  of  the  division  (strength 
to  be  determined  by  the  Divisional  Com- 
manaer)  will  advance  along  the  river,  and 
reach  the  height  north-east  of  Tiger  Hill. 

The  12th  Division  will  cover  the  crossing 
of  the  other  divisions.  If  feasible  a detach- 
ment is  to  be  sent  to  Kya-Ka-Ko  against 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

At  daybreak  May  1st  the  division  will 
occupy  its  position  on  the  Eiho  from  Sai 
rosni  to  the  height  close  west  of  Lisa- 
wen  inclusive. 

2.  The  2nd  division  will  be  in  assembly  for- 
mation at  Sha  Sando,  east  of  Witu  at 
10  a.m.  on  the  30th.  It  will  start  at  mid- 
night 30th  April — 1st  May  and  march 
across  its  bridge  to  its  position  on  the  Isle 
of  Ma-tu-zeo;  right  wing  at  Sa-ka-su.  The 
2nd  Field  Artillery  Regiment  will  time  its 
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arrival  in  the  positions  north  of  Kin-tei-to 
in  such  a manner  that  fire  may  be  opened 
at  daybreak  on  30th  April. 

3.  The  Guard  Division  will  be  in  assembly 
formation  east  of  Witu  at  10  a.m.  on  30th 
It  will  follow  the  2nd  Division  and  occupy 
its  position  between  the  12th  and  2nd 
divisions. 

4.  The  Regiment  of  Howitzers  will  move  into 
its  position  at  Kin-tei-to  during  the  night 
of  the  29th — 30th. 

5.  The  General  Reserve : 2 Battalions  each  of 
the  Ilnd  and  Guard  Division,  and  5 squad- 
rons of  which  2 from  the  Ilnd  Division  and 
3 from  the  Guard  Division,  will  be  east  of 
Kurito  Village  at  4 a.m.  on  May  1st.  An- 
other battalion  of  the  General  Reserve  to 
be  furnished  from  the  Gd.  Division  will 
take  up  a position  in  advance,  and  to  the 
left  of  the  howitzers  in  the  night  of  April 
29-30. 

This  intended  enveloping  attack  turned  out  to 
be  a frontal  attack  as  the  Russians  had  extended 
their  left  wing  as  far  north  as  Tschengou. 
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Eeconnaissance  and  Information. 

As  regards  the  Japanese  intelligence  depart- 
ment we  may  here  mention  that  the  exact  strength 
of  the  Japanese  forces  which  had  landed  in 
Korea  was  successfully  kept  secret,  while  the 
Japanese  at  this  period  knew  not  only  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Eastern  Detachment,  but  of  all  the 
Eussian  land  forces  in  detail.  This  was  due  to  an 
excellent  and  well-paid  spy  and  intelligence 
system  and  the  stringent  censorship  of  their  press. 

On  the  Eussian  side,  their  press  frequently 
babbled  out  something  worth  knowing.  Eecon- 
naissances  could  not  be  carried  out  and  the 
Eussians  had  no  organized  intelligence  service. 
Hence  they  worked  in  the  dark,  were  deceived, 
and  surprised. 

The  Eussian  position,  extending  along  the 
western  (right)  bank  of  the  Eiho  was  a strong 
one.  The  country  rising  from  the  river  to  a 
height  of  from  200  to  370  feet  forms  a continuous 
line  of  hills  and  hillocks  separated  from  each  other 
by  some  deep  gorges.  The  Telegraph  Hill  had 
steep  almost  inaccessible  slopes  on  all  sides. 

The  defenders’  field  of  fire  was  good  throughout. 
The  tactical  value  of  these  heights  was  marred 
by  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  terrain  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  infantry  positions  separate  from 
those  of  the  artillery.  Fire  trenches  had  to  be 
constructed  close  in  front  of  the  gun  emplace- 
ments, and  therefore  suffered  alike  with  the 
batteries  from  the  enemy’s  fire. 
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There  were  no  lateral  communications  in  the 
position,  nor  any  from  front  to  rear,  and  as  the 
slopes  towards  the  west  are  difficult  especially 
for  vehicles,  it  made  control  of  the  fight  difficult, 
and  the  timely  withdrawal  of  the  artillery  in  case 
of  retreat  almost  impossible. 

The  country  in  rear  of  the  position  was  similar 
in  character  to  that  of  the  position  itself,  moun- 
tains with  narrow  valleys  and  abruptly  rising 
heights. 

Although  the  Eussians  had  their  outposts  on 
the  Yalu  since  February,  and  also  expected  to 
fight  here  their  first  actions,  little  had  been  done 
to  strengthen  this  extended  position  artificially. 
Apart  from  Antung  which  had  been  prepared  for 
deliberate  defence  but  was  not  attacked,  only  four 
emplacements  and  trenches  which  could  only  be 
used  for  firing  kneeling  were  constructed.  There 
was  no  head  cover,  no  communication  trenches, 
and  no  obstacles  had  been  arranged  in  front  of  the 
position. 

Occupation  of  the  Russian  position  : — 

As  has  been  said  General  Sassulitsch  had 
under  him  in  the  eastern  detachment  about  25,000 
men  with  80  guns.  But  he  had  only  on  the  exten- 
ded front,  from  his  right  south  of  Tiu-ren-tschin 
to  Tschengou  on  his  left,  about  8 miles,  about 
6,000  men  with  36  guns. 

Defended  position  about  Antung  was  held  by 
3 battalions  and  2 batteries,  i.e.,  about  2,400  men 
with  16  guns. 

The  General  Reserve:  5 battalions,  1 battery, 
and  two  companies  of  Sappers,  about  4,000  men, 
with  8 guns,  was  posted  at  Tensy,  whence  it 
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would  hardly  be  able  to  be  in  time  for  action  at 
Tiu-ren-tschin,  5 miles  distant,  and  not  at  all  at 
Po  to  tyn  sa  *1\  miles  away. 

Apart  from  the  isolated  detachment  a battalion 
with  2 guns,  stationed  at  Tschengou  to  protect 
the  left  flank.  The  Eussians  were  disposed  in  the 
position  on  the  Eiho  in  two  groups  one  about  Tiu- 
ren-tschin  and  Telegraph  Hill,  the  other  about 
Po  to  tyn  sa,  separated  by  a gap  of  nearly  a mile, 
and  apparently  unable  to  support  each  other  by 
fire. 

As  General  Sassulitsch  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  Japanese  advance,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  a larger  number  of  troops  of  the  eastern 
detachment  were  not  concentrated  on  this  decisive 
point. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Yalu,  1st  May,  1904. 

The  advance  of  the  difiEerent  divisions  of  Kuroki 
was  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
orders,  given  above,  which  were  issued  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  April  (p.  35.). 

With  the  object  of  preventing  the  enemy  from 
attacking  the  Xllth  Division  in  its  isolation  while 
marching  through  the  Hu  San  Mountains, 
General  Kuroki  had  ordered  for  the  30th  a 
general  bombardment  of  the  Russian  position,  as 
well  as  the  country  behind  it.  As  it  was  intended 
also  to  crush  the  Russian  Artillery  at  the  same 
time,  the  opening  of  the  fire  was  delayed  until  the 
enemy’s  batteries  betrayed  their  positions. 

At  10  a.m.  the  moment  arrived,  Russian  guns 
having  opened  from  Telegraph  Hill,  the  20  howit- 
zers and  36  field  guns  of  Ilnd  Division  opened 
fire,  and  by  11.30  a.m.  the  Russian  guns  ceased 
firing.  At  11  a.m.  some  Russian  guns  opened 
from  near  Mikou  against  the  artillery  of  the 
Guard  Division,  which  had  swept  the  country 
behind  Tiger  Hill,  and  the  Eiho,  but  these 
Russian  guns  were  soon  silenced. 

At  1 p.m.  the  Russian  batteries  once  more  open 
fire,  but  they  were  taken  under  fire  by  the  whole 
of  the  artillery  of  the  1st  Army  and  ultimately 
silenced  for  the  day. 

After  silencing  the  guns  the  Japanese  Artillery 
directed  its  fire  over  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
position,  west  of  the  Eiho,  while  the  howitzers 
searched  the  slopes  in  rear  of  it. 
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Though  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy  by  this 
fire  was  not  severe,  Kuroki  had  gained  his  object, 
the  Xllth  Division  crossed  the  Hu  san  Moun- 
tains quite  unmolested,  and  reached  its  appointed 
position  while  the  artillery  bombardment  was  in 
progress. 

A small  flank  guard  which  had  branched  off 
from  the  southernmost  column  of  the  Xllth 
Division  reached  point  192  north-east  of  Syn-da- 
gou,  and  established  connection  with  the  Guard 
Division,  one  battalion  of  which  had  taken  post 
in  the  country  north  of  Tiger  Hill. 

When  the  artillery  fire  ceased  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  the  bridging  of  the  main  arm  of  the 
Yalu  was  prooeeded  with,  but  the  bridge  which 
was  to  be  constructed  at  g (see  Map  No. 
II.)  could  not  be  completed  in  time,  owing 
to  want  of  material,  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  instead  of  each  division  (the 
Guard  and  the  Ilnd)  having  a bridge  to  itself  for 
the  crossing,  the  two  divisions  (Guard  followed  by 
the  Ilnd)  had  to  cross  by  the  bridge  at  /,  but  this 
change  in  the  original  plan  did  not  cause  much 
delay. 

The  advance  of  the  Xllth  Division  after  having 
crossed  by  the  bridge  at  Schi-gu-pu  at  3 a.m.  on 
the  30th  was  moved  in  three  columns:  — 

The  Northern  Column:  A regiment  infantry  and 
6 mountain  guns  to  Ka  rei  roko. 

The  Centre  Column : Two  regiments  infantry  and 

4 mountain  batteries  (24  guns),  first  moved 
down  the  Yalu  Valley  and  then  turned 
north. 
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The  Left  Ck)lumn:  One  regiment  and  6 mountain 
guns  moved  on  height  marked  291. 

At  daybreak  on  1st  May  the  divisions  had 
arrived  at  their  allotted  sections  of  ground,  as 
indicated  in  the  orders  issued,  and  at  7 a.m.  the 
forward  movement  commenced,  and  having  forded 
the  Eiho  at  8 a.m.  orders  were  issued  for  the 
assault  on  the  Eussian  position. 

This  assault  was  carried  out  covered  by  artillery 
fire. 

When  Sassulitsch  saw  that  to  stay  longer  in 
the  position  would  only  entail  unnecessary  losb 
without  giving  any  strategic  advantage,  he 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  the  position  on  the 
Eiho,  and  directed  fresh  troops  to  be  sent  from  the 
Eeserve  to  the  rallying  position  he  proposed 
taking  up  on  the  ridge  west  of  the  Han-tu-che-dsy, 
to  oppose  the  enemy’s  crossing  of  this  brook.  The 
General  then  went  to  Tensy  to  regulate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  The 
whole  of  the  Russian  position  was  in  the  hands  of 
Japanese  soon  after  9 a.m. 

The  Japanese  did  not  pursue  at  once  but  waited 
on  the  captured  position  till  1 p.m. 

This  delay,  which  was  in  no  way  intended  by 
the  Japanese  Headquarters,  gave  the  Russians 
time  to  withdraw  unmolested  into  their  second 
position.  If  they  had  made  still  better  use  of  this 
Japanese  halt,  they  could  have  escaped  the 
enemy’s  pursuit  altogether  by  a rapid  retreat. 

'The  detachment  at  Antung  was  at  9.30  a.m. 
ordered  to  retire,  and  the  column  was  withdrawn 
via  Tensy,  while  on  the  march  the  Commander  of 
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the  Antung  detachment  was  ordered  to  command 
the  rearguard  of  the  eastern  detachment. 

All  this  time  the  Japanese  were  gaining  ground 
and  near  Ha-ma-tang  when  the  rearguard  took 
position,  it  was  nearly  surrounded,  but  managed 
after  severe  fighting  to  cut  its  way  through  the 
enemy,  with  considerable  loss  including  15  guns. 

Darkness  set  in  before  the  detachment  reached 
Tau  san  tschyn  dsa;  the  column  marched  on  to 
Feng-huan-cheng  and  thence  to  behind  the  passes 
of  Modulin ; and  western  Fyn  siao  liu  pass 
already  prepared  for  defence. 

General  Mischtsichenko  also  on  1st  May  ordered 
to  retreat  started  from  Taku  shan  and  later  took 
post  at  Siu  yen  supported  by  a regiment  of  infan- 
try and  a battery  at  the  Baling  pass. 

The  1st  Army  halted  for  some  days,  only  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard  Division  followed  the  re- 
treating eastern  detachment;  the  cavalry  of  the 
Ilnd  Division  were  pushed  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Taku  shan. 

The  main  body  of  Kuroki’s  army  moved  on 
again  on  5th  May,  and  was  concentrated  in 
and  around  Feng-huan-cheng  between  the  6th  and 
11th  May,  and  remained  there  until  the  23rd 
June. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  the  losses  were:  — 
Japanese  killed  and  wounded  867  all  ranks. 
Russians  „ 2,193  „ 

The  Japanese  captured  on  the  battlefield  21 
guns,  19  ammunition  wagons,  8 machine  guns, 
and  8 machine  gun  ammunition  wagons,  besides 
a large  quantity  of  both  gun  and  rifle  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  equipment  and  warlike  stores. 
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Kurupatkin’s  orders  before  the  battle  of  1st 
May  were  to  delay  the  enemy  and  oiffer  a stout 
resistance  but  not  to  fight  a decisive  action  against 
superior  forces.  Sassulitsch’s  forces  were  too 
strong  for  mere  observation  and  too  weak  for 
determined  resistance,  and  the  General  should 
have  retired  earlier  than  he  did,  keeping  touch 
with,  and  where  opportunity  offered,  delaying  the 
Japanese  advance. 

By  holding  out  in  the  position  on  the  Yalu  and 
Eiho  the  mischief  was  done. 

The  action  on  the  Yalu,  and  the  events  which 
preceded  it,  have  again  demonstrated  the  difficul- 
ties of  successfully  defending  a river  line,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  defensive  in  general. 

The  Russian  conduct  of  operations  was  doomed 
during  the  whole  war,  never  to  find  a right  way 
out  of  this  partially  self-imposed  defensive  action. 

When  Kurupatkin  heard  of  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  the  Yalu,  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Japanese  would  take  advantage  of  their  success, 
and  at  once  energetically  pursue ; he  therefore  on 
the  same  evening  ordered  reinforcements  to  join 
the  eastern  detachment. 

General  Rennenkampf  with  two  regiments  of 
Cossacks  and  a horse  artillery  battery,  to  be 
joined  there  by  two  battalions  of  infantry,  to 
Sai-mat-sy  to  secure  the  roads  leading  to  Mukden 
from  Feng-huan-cheng. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  the 
Ilnd  Army,  under  General  Oku,  which  had  been 
waiting  on  board  its  transports  at  Chinampo, 
sailed  for  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  and  on  the 
5th  May  commenced  to  disembark  at  the  Bay  of 
Yen  tou  wa.  Troops  were  pushed  on  at  once,  the 
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railway  line  between  Port  Arthur  and  Mukden 
was  severed,  and  the  fortress  isolated. 

The  Viceroy,  Admiral  Alexielf,  had  left  Port 
Arthur  by  one  of  the  last  trains  on  the  6th  May. 

The  troops  in  and  about  Port  Arthur  were 
under  General  Stossel  and  must  have  numbered 
between  50,000  and  60,000  men.  On  the  21st  May 
Oku’s  troops  advancing  southward  came  in  touch 
with  the  enemy  who  had  taken  up  a position  at 
Nan-shan  or  as  it  is  also  called  Chin  chou  blocking 
the  roads  to  Port  Arthur.  The  position  was  a 
strong  one  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  along 
a line  of  heights  about  300  feet  in  height,  and 
strongly  entrenched,  with  the  front  covered  by 
obstacles,  land  mines  &c.  The  left  flank  rested  on 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  appeared  quite  safe,  the 
right  flank  was  supported  by  Russian  gunboats. 
The  extent  of  the  position  from  shore  to  shore 
was  about  5,000  yards.  The  Russians  holding 
this  position  consisted  of  15  battalions,  with  60 
field  guns,  and  30  heavy  guns,  mostly  old  Chinese 
weapons. 

On  the  25th  May  General  Oku  concentrated  his 
(Ilnd)  Army  consisting  of  the  1st,  Illrd  and  IVth 
Divisions  and  the  1st  Field  Artillery  Brigade, 
about  55,000  men  with  216  guns  before  the 
Russian  position. 

General  Akijama  with  his  1st  Cavalry  Brigade 
belonging  to  Oku ’s  Army  was  sent  northward  to 
reconnoitre  in  the  direction  of  Kaiping  where  it 
was  known  a force  of  the  enemy  was,  and  also  to 
endeavour  to  get  in  touch  with  General  Nodzu 
who  with  the  Xth  Division  had  commenced  to 
disembark  at  Takushan  on  the  19th  May. 
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The  Battle  of  Nanshan,  26th  May,  1904. 

(See  Map  No.  III.) 

On  the  night  of  the  25th-26th  May,  the 
IVth  Division  on  the  Japanese  right 
attempted  a night  attack  on  the  Russian 
position  but  it  failed.  At  4.30  a.m.  on 
the  26th  covered  by  a powerful  artillery  fire 
Oku’s  Army  advanced  to  attack:  IVth  Division 
on  the  right,  1st  Division  in  the  centre  and  Illrd 
on  the  left.  The  attack  on  the  right  was  further 
supported  by  the  fire  of  four  Japanese  gunboats 
in  Chin  chou  Bay. 

Throughout  the  day  the  Japanese  again  and 
again  advanced,  some  say  they  made  8 or  9 suc- 
cessive attacks,  losing  heavily.  Towards  evening 
a final  assault  was  made  all  along  the  line  while 
a portion  of  the  IVth  Division  (on  the  Japanese 
right)  well  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats 
in  Chin  Chou  Bay,  as  well  as  its  own  artillery  on 
land,  waded  along  the  coast,  and  then  ascending 
the  almost  inaccessible  cliff  on  the  Russian  left, 
attacked.  After  this  at  7.30  p.m..  General 
Stossel  gave  orders  for  a retreat  to  a prepared 
position  in  rear. 

In  this  battle  the  losses  were:  — 

Japanese  151  officers  and  4,173  men;  total  4,224. 
Russians  about  850  all  told  with  78  guns. 

The  result  of  this  battle  was  that  Port  Arthur 
was  completely  isolated,  and  the  Japanese  gained 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Dalny,  which  when 
it  was  cleared  of  mines,  laid  by  the  Russians,  be- 
came the  base  of  the  army  under  General  Nogi 
besieging  the  fortress. 
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The  Xth  Division  under  General  Kawamura, 
followed  later  by  the  Xth  Kobi  Brigade,  com- 
menced, on  19th  May,  to  land  at  Takushan,  where 
it  established  itself,  covered  by  a line  of  entrench- 
ments, on  the  20th  May.  Advanced  Guards  were 
sent  out  in  the  direction  of  Siu-yen. 

At  and  about  Siu-yen  was  Mischtschenko’s 
Cossack  Brigade,  supported  by  infantry  with 
guns  at  the  Baling  Pass. 

The  Xlth  Division  which  had  landed  at  Yen 
tou  wa  Bay  was  to  move  on  Dalny. 

The  Vth  Division  on  disembarking  at  Yen-tou- 
wa  Bay  had  been  sent  northward  to  cover  Oku’s 
Army,  and  before  the  end  of  May  had  established 
itself  in  a strong  position  between  Port  Adams 
and  along  the  Ta-scha-ho  river.  Here  the 
Division  not  only  covered  Oku’s  Army,  but  the 
places  of  landing  west  of  the  Ta-scha-ho  river. 

Aki jama’s  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  had  already 
been  sent  oflp  northward  to  reconnoitre  in  that 
direction,  and  also  if  possible  to  come  in  touch 
with  the  Xth  Division  at  Takushan. 

At  this  period  Kuroki’s  1st  Army  was  at  and 
around  Feng-huan-cheng,  covered  by  an  impene- 
trable screen,  with  a Brigade  to  the  N.E.,  at 
Aiyumon  on  the  road  from  Mukden  through  Kian 
tien  to  the  Yalu  river,  watching  Rennenkampf  at 
Sai-mat-sy. 

The  eastern  detachment  under  Count  Keller  in 
and  about  the  passes  about  half  way  between 
Feng-huan-cheng  and  Liao  Yang. 

Stackelberg’s  southern  detachment  about  to  be 
despatched  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur 
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in  the  triangle  Kaiping-Yen  Kou-Haicheng  with 
Samsonov’s  Cavalry  well  in  advance  near  Wa-fan- 
gou. 

Kurupatkin  organizing  and  collecting  rein- 
forcements as  they  came  up  was  at  Liao  Yang. 

The  result  of  the  operations  described  in  Part 
I.  may  be  summarised  as  follows:  — 

The  Eussian  fleet,  after  sustaining  much 
damage,  was  shut  up,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  in 
the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur;  and  that  fortress 
cut  off  and  isolated. 

The  Eussian  force  had  been  driven  from  the 
Yalu  Eiver ; and  Kuroki’s  1st  Army  had  advanced 
to  Feng-huan-cheng,  with  a new  base  on  the  Yalu 
Eiver. 

The  Xth  Division  had  landed  at  Taku  shan  and 
was  ready  to  advance  northward. 

General  Oku’s  Ilnd  Army  consisting  of  a 
cavalry  brigade,  3 divisions,  and  a field  artillery 
brigade  (of  108  guns)  was  in  readiness  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  Liao  Yang. 

While  Nogi’s  Illrd  Army,  consisting  of  two 
divisions,  was  about  to  invest  Port  Arthur. 


END  OF  PAET  I. 
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PART  II. 


“ The  Special  Period.” 

From  28th  May,  1904  after  the  battle  of  Nan 
Shan  to  31st  July,  1904,  both  dates  inclusive. 

This  period  includes:  — 

Aki jama’s  advance  with  his  Cavalry  Brigade 
and  his  gaining  touch  with  the  advanced  cavalry 
of  Stackelberg’s  southern  detachment  on  30th 
May. 

Stackelberg’s  advance  southward  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Port  Arthur. 

On  Japanese  left,  2nd  Army. — General  Oku’s 
advance  northward  with  2nd  Army  against 
Stackelberg, 

Battle  of  Wa  fan  gou  or  Telissu,  15th  June; 
occupation  of  Kaiping  9th  July;  Battle  of  Ta 
Shih  Chiao  24th  July;  occupation  of  Yen-kou 
26th  July;  thus  gaining  a new  base  for  further 
operations. 

Japanese  Centre,  10th  Division  and  Asaka’s 
Brigade. — Capture  of  Siu  Yen  on  8th  June  by 
lOth  Division,  capture  of  Tchi  pa  ling  Pass 
18th  June  10th  Division,  Capture  of  Daling  Pass 
27th  June  10th  Division. 

Formation  of  4th  Army  under  Nodzu  16th  July. 
Action  of  Si-mut-chen  31st  July,  4th  Army. 
2nd  Oku’s  and  4th  Nodzu’s  Armies  in  touch  just 
south  of  Haicheng. 
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Japanese  Right,  Kuroki's  1st  Army. — Kuroki’s 
(1st  Army)  advance  from  Feng-huan-cheng  on 
23rd  June  towards  Liao  Yang. 

Capture  of  Mo-tien-ling  and  neighbouring 
Passes  on  30th  June. 

Attempts  of  Russians  to  regain  the  lost 
Passes  on  4th  and  l7th  July. 

Battles  on  and  near  the  Lan  ho  on  31st  July 
when  the  Eastern  Detachment  is  driven  over  the 
Lan  ho,  and  its  commander  Count  Keller  is 
killed. 

After  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan,  General  Oku’s 
2nd  Army  moved  south  towards  Port  Arthur, 
and  took  position  across  the  Peninsula  1st 
Division  on  the  right,  3rd  on  the  left  with  the 
4th  Division  and  1st  Field  Artillery  Brigade  in 
rear  of  the  centre,  north  of  Dalny — Here  the 
Army  remained  until  the  30th  May. 

Akijama’s  Cavalry  Brigade  which  had  already 
been  sent  northward  to  reconnoitre  towards  Wa- 
fan-gou,  came  on  30th  May  in  contact  with  the 
advanced  cavalry  of  General  Stackelberg’s 
southern  detachment  near  Wa-fan-gou. 

The  5th  Division  on  its  landing  had  been  sent 
to  take  up  a position  betw^een  Port  Adams  and 
the  Ta  Scha  ho  river,  to  cover  Oku’s  Army  from 
the  north,  and  also  all  future  disembarkations 
at  ports  west  of  the  Ta  Soha  ho  river. 

From  reports  received  on  26th  and  27th  May 
it  was  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  pushing 
troops  southward  from  Kaiping.  In  order  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  this  Russian  advance  the  5th 
Division  was  reinforced  and  on  the  4th  June  the 
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whole  of  General  Oku’s  2nd  Army  now  consisting 
of  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Divisions  and  the  1st  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  was  on  the  line  Port  Adams — 
Ta  Scha  ho  river ; with  4th  Division  on  the  left, 
5th  in  the  centre  with  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
in  rear  of  it,  and  3rd  Division  on  the  right;  it 
was  in  this  order  that  the  march  northward  on  Wa 
fan  gou  was  conducted. 

Meanwhile  the  11th  Division  which  had  landed 
at  the  Bay  of  Yen  tou  wa  on  30th  May  was 
directed  on  Port  Arthur,  where  on  the  5th  June 
it,  with  the  first  Division — which  had  hitherto 
formed  part  of  Oku’s  Army — was  organized  as  the 
3rd  Army  under  General  Nogi  for  the  Siege  of 
Port  Arthur.  Later  on  Nogi's  Army  was  joined 
by  the  9th  division  and  other  troops  from  Japan. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  10th  Division  under 
General  Kawamura,  which  had  commenced  land- 
ing on  19th  May,  was  still  at  Taku  shan  with 
advanced  guards  towards  Siu  yen. 

The  1st  Army  under  General  Baron  Kuroki  was 
at  and  about  Feng-huan-cheng  with  a brigade  at 
Aiyumon  watching  Rennenkampf’s  cavalry  at 
Sai-mat-sy  the  remainder  of  the  Russian  troops  at 
this  time  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 1st  Siber- 
ian Army  Corps  (Stackelbergs)  within  the  space 
Yen  kou — Kaiping — Ta-shih-chiao;  2nd  Siberian 
Army  Corps  between  Liao  Yang  and  Haicheng. 

4th  Siberian  Army  Corps  about  Liao  Yang; 
Siberian  Cossack  Division  (Samsonov)  near  Wa 
fan  gou.  On  30th  May  its  advanced  patrols  were 
in  contact  with  those  of  Akijama’s  cavalry  bri- 
gade. 
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General  Mischtschenko’s  Cossack  brigade, 
which  had  retired  from  Taku  shan,  at  and  about 
Siu  yen,  with  a reserve  of  two  Siberian  Rifle 
regiments  and  a battery  at  the  Baling  Pass. 

The  Eastern  detachment,  which  had  been 
defeated  at  Yalu  river  on  1st  May  and  retired 
towards  Liao  Yang,  in  and  about  the  Passes  half 
way  between  Feng-huan-cheng  and  Liao  Yang. 

Major  General  Rennenkampf’s  Cossack  division 
as  already  mentioned,  was  at  Sai-mat-sy,  on  the 
road  S.E.  of  Mukden.  Colonel  Madritow’s  detach- 
ment consisting  of  some  Cossacks,  mounted 
Volunteers,  and  two  Commandos,  each  about  140 
strong,  of  Mounted  Scouts,  was  still  in  Korea,  but 
this  force  was  too  weak  to  cause  any  danger  to 
Kuroki’s  line  of  communication  with  the  Yalu. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Russian  Vice- 
roy (Alexiefl)  had  escaped  from  Port  Arthur  on 
the  6th  May. 

The  Russian  Government  and  the  Viceroy  over- 
estimating the  value  of  Port  Arthur,  and  being 
erroneously  led  to  believe  that  the  fortress, 
instead  of,  as  had  been  imagined,  being  able  to 
hold  out  for  a year  or  more,  could  only  hold  out  for 
three  or  four  months,  urged  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  relieve  the  place. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  during  the  time 
between  the  first  landing  of  Japanese  troops  in 
Korea  early  in  February  and  the  landing  of  Oku’s 
Army  in  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula  in  May  the 
garrison  had  been  increased  to  about  60,000  men, 
and  stores  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  had  been  sent 
in,  so  that  for  strategical  reasons  the  fortress 
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should  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself  : but 
this  was  not  to  be  : strategy  has  to  give  way  and 
with  fatal  result  to  policy. 

General  Kurupatkin,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Manchurian  Armies,  quite  rightly,  was 
desirous  of  leaving  Port  Arthur  to  its  fate,  and 
concentrating  his  forces  towards  Ta-shih-chiao, 
the  junction  of  the  Mukden — Pekin  and  Mukden 
— Port  Arthur  railways,  so  as  to  manoeuvre 
between  the  Japanese  Army  under  General  Oku 
coming  up  northwards  along  the  railway,  and  the 
Army  of  General  Kuroki,  coming  from  Korea  and 
marching  upon  Liao  Yang.  For  some  reason 
hitherto  unexplained  this  project  was  abandoned, 
and  it  was  decided  to  relieve  Port  Arthur. 
General  Kurupatkin  was  induced  to  push  for- 
ward a considerable  portion  of  his  forces  to  Wa- 
flan-gou.  On  14th  and  15th  June  they  were 
attacked  and  beaten  by  General  Oku.  After  the 
engagement  they  retired  to  Kaiping. 

(Lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Negrier, 

p.  16.) 

On  the  19th  May  the  Viceroy  in  a letter  to 
General  Kurupatkin  proposed  that : — 

I.  Kuroki  be  attacked  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Russian  forces,  and  driven  across  the 
Yalu  river,  while  taking  due  precautions 
against  fresh  troops  coming  from  the 
south ; 

or 

II.  Push  with  a strong  force  southward  while 
guarding  the  passes  against  Kuroki’s  1st 
Army,  and  leaving  a reserve  at  Haicheng. 
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Kurupatkin  at  first  adhered  to  his  intention  of 
not  assuming  the  offensive  until  he  had  concentra- 
ted forces  superior  to  those  of  the  Japanese. 

He  only  gave  his  opinion  on  the  above  proposals 
on  the  27th  May,  at  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy 
at  Mukden.  He  then  completely  rejected  an 
attack  on  Kuroki  through  the  mountains,  be- 
cause:— 

(a)  The  insufficient  training  of  the  Russian 
troops ; 

(b)  The  army  was  deficient  of  the  necessary 
equipment  and  transport  for  such  an  oper- 
ation ; 

(c)  The  Japanese  Army  might  evade  an 
attack  and  withdraw  behind  the  Yalu. 

He  however  consented  to  attempt  the  second 
alternative,  principally  on  account  of  the  mislead- 
ing reports,  as  they  turned  out  to  be,  of  the 
inefficient  state  of  the  defences  and  resources  of 
the  fortress,  though  he  did  not  consider  that  the 
operation  would  be  profitable,  and  also  because 
he  feared  that  his  lines  of  communication,  whilst 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  might  be  cut  by  a 
Japanese  force  landing  at  Kaiping. 

Having  however  agreed  to  make  the  attempt 
to  relieve  Port  Arthur,  Kurupatkin  ordered  the 
1st  Siberian  Corps  (Stackelberg’s),  the  most 
southern  of  his  forces,  to  concentrate  at  Kaiping 
and  make  all  preparations  for  an  advance,  later 
on-  General  Stackelberg,  who  was  to  command, 
what  was  to  be  styled,  the  “Southern  Detach- 
ment’' to  concentrate  all  his  troops  at  Wa-fan-gou. 
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These  consisted  of:  — 

Advanced  Guard:  3 regiments  cavalry,  1 com- 
mando scouts,  1 battery. 

The  1st  Siberian  Army  Corps. 

The  2nd  Brigade  35th  Division  of  l7th  Army 
Corps,  some  5,000  men  of  mixed  regiments 
joined  just  before  the  battle  of  Wa  fan 
gou  on  14th  June. 

On  May  30th  the  advanced  guard  of  2 regi- 
ments cavalry,  the  commando  of  scouts  and  the 
battery  under  General  Samsonov  came  in  contact 
with  Akijama’s  Japanese  brigade  near  Wa  fan 
gou,  in  the  skirmish  which  followed  the  Japanese 
cavalry  which  were  supported  by  infantry  had  the 
advantage. 

On  3rd  June  another  skirmish  took  place;  in 
this  Akijama,  who  had  been  joined  by  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  2 batteries,  drove  back  the 
Russian  Cavalry  to  Wa  fan  gou. 

On  5th  June,  General  Stackelberg  himself 
arrived  at  Wa  fan  gou,  and  ordered  an 
advance  detachment,  consisting  of : — 3 regi- 
ments cavalry,  a commando  of  scouts  and 
1 battery,  to  take  up  a position  about  5^ 
miles  south  of  Wa  fan  gou  to  cover  the 
concentration  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Southern  Detachment  in  the  selected  position 
south  of  Wa  fan  gou,  on  a line  running  through 
Telissu  and  right  across  the  Valley  of  the 
Fuchou  river,  which  divided  the  position  in  two 
parts.  Kurupatkin’s  instructions  to  Stackelberg 
were,  among  other  details,  “ not  to  fight  a decisive 
action  against  superior  forces” ; a later  order  dir- 
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ected  the  General  to  first  unite  all  his  forces  and 
then  attack  the  enemy.  Stackelberg,  on  10th 
June,  reinforced  the  advanced  detachment  by  a 
brigade  of  infantry. 

General  Stackelberg’s  intention,  apparently, 
was  to  await  the  assembly  of  all  his  troops  and 
then,  perhaps  on  the  l7th,  to  commence  his  move 
onward  to  the  south.  The  possibility  of  the 
Japanese  anticipating  him  in  the  offensive  does 
not  seem  to  have  entered  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  Oku  having  on  the  9th  June  heard 
that  the  Xth  Division  had  occupied  Siu  yen  deter- 
mined to  advance  and  meet  Stackelberg’s  forces. 
And  on  the  13th  June,  the  Ilnd  Army  under  Oku 
advanced  in  three  columns : Illrd  Division  on  the 
right,  Vth  Division  in  the  centre,  and  IVth  Divi- 
sion on  the  left;  Aki jama’s  Cavalry  Brigade  in 
advance  in  touch  with  the  Russian  Cavalry. 
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Battle  of  Wa-fan-gou,  or  Telissu,  aiis  it  is  also 

called. 

On  the  9th  June,  Gteneral  Stackelberg  was 
bivouacl;ced  on  a defensive  south  of  Wa-fan-gou. 
He  haJat  his  disposal  29  battalions,  23  squadrons 
or  sotnias,  and  12  batteries.  The  actual  strength 
of  his  Southern  Detachment  was  27,000  rifles, 
2,500  cavalry  and  82  guns.  An  advanced  detach- 
ment comprised  of  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry, 
a brigade  of  his  1st  Siberian  Division  with  a 
battery  of  horse,  and  the  leading  batteries  of  the 
1st  Artillery  Brigade,  stretched  from  Liu  dia  tun 
to  Tschin  dia  tun,  in  an  arc  of  a circle  of  about 
4 miles,  and  furnished  the  outposts. 

On  11th  and  12th  June  the  Japanese  sounded 
the  Russian  front  by  a series  of  minor  engage- 
ments. At  10  a.m.  on  the  13th  they  launched  a 
brigade  with  six  batteries  and  six  squadrons 
against  the  centre,  the  Russian  outposts  fell  back. 
On  14th  June  the  Russian  advanced  detachment 
fell  back  and  joined  its  division  on  the  main  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  Stackelberg’s  idea  to  entice  the  enemy 
on  to  his  position,  there  to  wear  him  down  and 
then  crush  him  by  a counter  attack. 

The  position  he  had  chosen,  about  8 miles  in 
extent,  was  astride  a waterway  running  north  and 
south.  The  west  portion  of  the  position  was 
allotted  to  the  IXth  Division,  the  eastern  portion 
to  the  1st  Division,  a Brigade  of  the  XXXVth 
Division  with  16  guns  was  in  reserve  at  Wa-fan- 
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gou.  The  cavalry  after  detaching  a regiment  of 
Cossacks  to  protect  the  left  flank,  was  posted  near 
Liinkou  to  westward  of  the  position  on  the  day 
of  battle,  with  orders  to  reconnoitre  in  particular 
the  Valley  of  the  Fuchou  river. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  position  were  epaul- 
ments  for  two  sunk  batteries,  on  the  eastern  side 
were  epaulments  for  three  batteries;  trenches  for 
infantry,  to  fire  from  standing,  were  dug  as  far 
as  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  commu- 
nicated with  another  line  of  trenches  on  the 
western  side. 

General  Oku’s  orders  for  the  advance  to  and 
attack  on  Stackelberg’s  position  issued  on  the  13th 
June  at  7 p.m.  were: — 3rd  Division  on  the  right 
(less  one  regiment)  to  start  at  5 a.m.  14th,  and 
advance  on  the  lines  eastward  of  the  railway  on 
Sin  Tsia  Tun,  Lou  Scha  Gou — one  regiment  of 
the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  following  the 
Division. 

5th  Division — less  one  Infantry  Eegiment — and 
2 Troops  of  Cavalry,  to  advance  at  5 a.m.  14th 
West  of  the  railway  against  the  line  Lou  Scha 
Gou — Luidia  Gou. 

The  4th  Division  starting  at  5 a.m.  on  14th 
advance  east  of  the  Fuchou  road  as  far  as  the 
Fuchou  River,  and  await  there  further  orders  for 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy’s  right — it  will 
reconnoitre  and  cover  towards  the  north;  one 
regiment  of  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  will 
advance  along  the  high  road  to  Fuchou. 

General  Reserve.  6th  Infantry  Regiment  (less 
one  battalion)  the  11th  Infantry  Regiment — Two 
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Troops  of  Cavalry  will,  as  general  reserve 
assemble  at  Lin  tsia  Tun  at  5.30  a.m.  The 
advance  of  the  Army  was  carried  out  precisely 
as  ordered.  The  Army  Head  Quarters  arrived 
at  Lin  tsia  Tun  at  8 a.m.  on  the  14th,  on  the 
report  that  a regiment  of  the  6th  Division 
having  disembarked  and  on  its  way  to  the  front, 
it  was  directed  to  La  tsy  Chan  behind  the  5th 
Division. 

When  the  advanced  guard  3rd  Division  reached 
the  heights  north  of  Tschi  tsia  tun  it  brought 
a battery  into  action,  first  sending  the  teams  and 
limbers  to  cover  behind  a village  in  rear.  On 
opening  fire  the  Russian  gunners  ran  up  by  hand 
their  batteries  into  the  emplacements.  These 
three  batteries  soon  silenced  the  Japanese 
battery,  the  gunners  abandoned  their  guns  and 
took  refuge  in  a village,  where’  the  Russians  kept 
them  under  observation.  Later  on  two  Japanese 
batteries  came  into  action  two  miles  away,  but 
their  fire  was  ineffective.  A battery  of  the  5th 
Division,  however,  which  was  so  well  concealed 
that  it  could  not  be  located,  soon  became  danger- 
ous as  it  brought  an  oblique  almost  enfilade  fire 
on  the  Russian  batteries;  in  a very  short  time 
they  were  obliged  to  cease  fire.  The  Japanese 
infantry  then  began  to  trickle  down  into  the 
valley.  The  skirmishers  gradually  formed  a 
firing  line  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  then 
crept  slowly  forward.  The  Russian  1st  Regiment 
attempted  a counter  attack.  It  suffered  heavily, 
and  its  Colonel  was  killed.  The  remainder  of  the 
counter  attack  climbed  the  slopes  and  took 
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shelter  in  their  entrenchments.  The  Japanese  on 
their  part  managed  to  hold  on  to  the  approaches 
to  the  ridge  and  throughout  the  night  organized 
the  defence  of  the  ground  they  had  won. 

On  the  Russian  side  the  2nd  Brigade,  35th 
Division  in  reserve  at  Si  san  was  brought  to  Sui 
tsia  tun,  with  orders  to  guard  the  left  flank  of 
the  1st  Division. 

No  serious  collision  had  occurred  west  of  the 
railway,  opposite  the  portions  of  the  33rd  and 
36th  Rifle  Regiments  stationed  there.  The  5th 
Japanese  Division  reached  the  heights  between 
Yu  tsia  tun  and  Pa  dschan  gun  dsa,  and  those  at 
Ui-dia-tun  about  4 p.m.  The  main  body  of  the 
5th  Division  closed  up  to  San  tsia  tun,  the  divi- 
sional commander  considering  it  inopportune  to 
advance  so  late  in  the  afternoon  against  the 
apparently  strong  position  of  the  Russians  with- 
out adequate  preparation. 

The  4th  Division  had  advanced  in  two  columns, 
and  about  noon  reached  the  Fu  chou  river  near 
Sai  cho  dsy — there  it  remained  for  the  night. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  Aki jama’s,  reinforced 
by  a battalion  and  a battery,  reached  Scha-bao- 
dsy. 

(See  Sketch  No.  IV.) 

Reconnaissances  carried  out  till  night -fall 
showed  that  the  Russians  were  continuing  to 
work  at  their  entrenchments,  that  reinforce- 
ments were  constantly  arriving  from  the  north, 
and  that  strong  hostile  cavalry  only  was  estab- 
lished to  the  westward  of  the  Russian  position 
and  opposite  the  4th  Division. 
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On  the  above  information  General  Oku  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  enemy  next  day  the  15th 
June,  by  enveloping  his  right  flank.  Oku's 
orders  for  the  operations  on  the  15th  issued  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  June  were:  — 

5th  Division  to  advance  on  Ta  fan  chin ; 

3rd  Division  to  wait  for  the  attack  of  the  5th 
Division  and  then  jointly  with  it  proceed 
to  attack  along,  and  east  of,  the  railway; 
The  4th  Division  was  to  engage  ‘‘at  least’' 
one  brigade  against  the  enemy’s  right  in 
support  of  the  general  attack. 

The  Japanese  during  the  night  concentrated 
opposite  the  Russian  right  a battery  of  108  guns, 
placed  at  the  pivot  of  the  turning  movement  to 
come  off  on  the  15th. 

General  Stackelberg,  apparently,  as  his  cavalry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lun  kou  had  not  recon- 
noitred sufflciently  far  to  the  west  and  south-west 
to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  4th  Division, 
only  thought  he  had  Akijama’s  cavalry  and  the 
3rd  and  5th  Japanese  Divisions  before  him, 
arranged  to  carry  out  his  project  of  a coimter 
attack  against  the  right  of  Oku’s  army  at  day- 
light in  the  direction  of  Wa-fan-wo-pon,  with 
three  regiments  of  the  1st  Division,  two  battalions 
of  the  35th  Division,  and  two  batteries.  The 
Brigade  of  35th  Division  which  had  on  14th  been 
brought  to  Sui-tsia-tun  from  Sia  san  was  to 
support  the  counter  attack,  which  was  to  be 
covered  by  the  fire  of  all  available  guns.  During 
the  night  a reinforcement  of  five  battalions  and 
a battery  arrived  at  Wa-fan-gou  and  took  the 
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place  of  the  original  reserve  sent  eastward  to 
Sui-tsiii-tun. 

At  5.30  a.m.  15th  the  Japanese  guns  facing 
the  Eussian  right  wing  opened  fire  on  the 
batteries  at  Lou  scha  gou  and  the  batteries  and 
the  enemy’s  position  at  Ta  fan  chin. 

The  3rd  Division  advanced  and  reached  the 
heights  gained  on  the  14th  and  awaited  the 
attack  as  ordered  of  the  5th  Division.  However 
nothing  came  of  it;  before  the  3rd  Division  came 
up  the  enemy’s  counter  attack,  as  arranged  by 
Stackelberg,  commenced  at  9 a.m. 

Meanwhile  between  7.30  and  8 a.m.  the  Russian 
3rd  and  4th  batteries  near  Lou  scha  gou  had 
been  silenced. 

The  counter  attack  was  met  by  a severe  rifle 
and  artillery  fire,  but  pushed  on  bravely  in  spite 
of  losses,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Japanese 
right  held  its  ground;  the  Russians  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  when  they  were  suddenly  taken 
in  flank  by  a body  of  Aki jama’s  cavalry 
dismounted.  Further  advance  was  impossible, 
and  the  assailants  were  forced  to  retire. 

The  35th  Brigade  had  not  come  up  to  support. 

Meanwhile  on  the  western  side  of  the  field  the 
5th  Division  had  pushed  the  Russians  back  at 
Ta  fan  chin. 

The  left  of  the  3rd  division,  when  a portion  of 
the  reserve  had  come  up  to  reinforce,  was  able 
between  12.30  and  2.30  p.m.  to  attack,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  from  the  heights  of  Lou  scha 
gou. 
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The  Commander  of  the  4th  Japanese  division 
having  received  the  order  mentioned  to  engage 
one  brigade  “at  least”  against  the  enemy’s  right, 
at  5 a.m.  despatched  his  19th  Brigade  with  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  three  batteries,  and  a com- 
pany of  Engineers  to  carry  out  the  flank  attack, 
moving  northward  with  the  remainder  of  his 
division. 

The  19th  Brigade  reached  the  line  Ui  dia 
tun,  without  having  been  noticed  by  the  enemy, 
at  9 a.m.  and  when  between  9.30  and  10  a.m.  it 
appeared  on  the  heights  of  Madia  fan  chun,  it 
took  the  enemy  completely  by  surprise,  below 
them  in  the  valley  the  Japanese  saw  a large  mass 
of  cavalry,  and  on  the  heights  of  Lun  Kou  the 
enemy’s  entrenchments  were  clearly  visible,  the 
brigade  at  once  advanced  to  the  attack  in  the 
direction  of  Ton  lun  gou — The  Russian  cavalry 
retired — though  reserves  were  hurried  up  to  the 
threatened  flank,  but  to  no  effect,  tod  at  2 p.m. 
the  right  wing  of  the  Russians  gave  way. 

The  bulk  of  the  4th  Division  moving  north 
reached  Syn  dia  tun  at  11  a.m.,  and  hearing  that 
hostile  cavalry  (those  from  Lun  Kou)  were  march- 
ing north,  two  companies  and  a battery  were  sent 
off  to  the  heights  above  the  river.  They  succeeded 
in  surprising  and  dispersing  by  their  fire  about 
six  squadrons  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  in  a defile 
near  Ui  dia  tun.  The  main  body  of  the  4th 
Division  halted  at  Syn  dia  tun  covered  by  out- 
posts; of  the  remaining  Japanese  troops  there 
were  in  the  evening  : — 3rd  Division  at  Lou  scha 
gou;  5th  north  of  San-tsia-dsy,  the  19th  Brigade 
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4th  Division  on  the  heights  of  Wa  fan  gou. 
Aki jama’s  cavalry  remained  near  Fyi  tsia  tun. 

Stackelberg’s  “Southern  detachment”  retired 
northwards  during  the  night  and  continuing  its 
retreat  reached  Ta-shih-chiao,  where  it  was  again 
to  be  defeated  by  Oku  on  24th  and  25th  July. 

The  Japanese  were  too  exhausted  to  pursue. 

The  principal  defects  in  the  position  taken  up 
by  Stackelberg  were  : — 

The  range  of  hills  south  of  it,  which  completely 
concealed  the  movements  and  dispositions  of  the 
J apanese. 

The  river  runs  through  a valley  with  steep  rises, 
which  cut  the  position  in  two  and  rendered  it 
difficult  for  one  wing  to  aid,  or  co-operate  with 
the  other : it  has  been  suggested  that  if  deter- 
mined to  make  a stand  here  the  Russian  Com- 
mander should  have  taken  up  a position  on  one 
or  other  bank  of  the  Fuchou  river,  not  as  he  did 
across  it. 

The  losses  in  this  battle  were  : — 

Russian  killed,  wounded  and  missing  3481 
Japanese  „ „ „ „ 1163 

The  Russians  also  lost  a considerable  number  of 
guns. 

The  2nd  Army,  much  against  Oku’s  wish,  was 
obliged  to  halt  for  some  days  at  Wa  fan  gou,  for 
reasons  of  supply,  the  divisions  having  used  up 
almost  all  the  contents  of  their  Supply  Columns; 
It  was  not  until  the  18th  June  that  the  onward 
march  was  resumed;  then  about  21st  June,  Oku 
reached  Suin  yotchou  after  pushing  back  the 
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weak  Russian  rear  guard.  Here  a halt  of  some 
duration  took  place. 

Stackelberg  with  his  “Southern  Detachment” 
unmolested  by  the  enemy,  during  the  retreat  after 
the  battle  of  Wa  fan  gou,  reached  Kaiping  on  the 
21st  June,  and  remained  halted  then  until  the 
5th  July. 

On  6th  July  the  2nd  Army  resumed  its  advance 
and  moving  north  reached  the  country  south  of 
Kaiping  on  the  7th. 

Reconnaissances  showed  that  the  enemy,  the 
“ Southern  detachment,”  was  in  position  north  of 
Kaiping,  Oku  determined  to  attack,  during  the 
night.  The  enemy,  however,  which  was  only  a 
weak  rear-guard  of  Stackelberg’s  force, 
after  a weak  resistance,  retired. 

Oku's  army  now  halted  at  and  north  of 
Kaiping  until  the  24th  July. 

Marshal  Marquis  Oyama  arrived  at  Kaiping 
early  in  July  and  took  over  personal  direction  of 
the  operations  in  Manchuria. 

While  halted  at  Kaiping  the  6th  Japanese 
Division  which  for  some  time  had  been  following 
Oku’s  army  joined  and  formed  part  of  the  2nd 
Army. 

After  evacuating  Kaiping,  on  Oku’s  approach, 
on  5th  July,  Stackelberg  retired  on  Ta-shih-chiao, 
where  a strong  position  was  prepared. 

Further  north  were  the  positions  at  Hai  cheng 
on  the  main  line  to  Liao  Yang  and  Si-mut-chen 
only  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Haicheng. 

Kurupatkin’s  intentions  were  apparently  to 
delay  the  enemy  at  Ta-shih-chiao  but  to  offer 
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stubborn  resistance  about  Haicheng.  Ever  since 
the  11th  July  the  Russians  had  been  hard  at 
work  with  this  object  in  view.  But  Kuroki’s 
success  to  the  eastward  against  the  eastern 
detachment,  which  will  be  described  further  on, 
appear  to  have  made  the  Russian  Commander-in- 
Chief  anxious  about  the  safe  retreat  of  his 
Southern  detachment  and  for  the  safety  of  Liao 
Yang  and  Mukden,  and  though  Stackelberg 
fought  at  Ta-shih-chiao  on  the  24th  July  no 
stand  was  made  at  Haicheng. 

On  the  23rd  July  the  2nd  Army  advanced  all 
along  the  line  from  its  position  north  of  Kaiping. 
5th  Division  on  the  right,  next  to  it  came  the  3rd, 
then  the  6th,  and  on  the  left  of  all  marched  the 
4th  Division,  a small  force  of  cavalry  moved  on 
the  right  flank,  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry,  Akijama's 
Brigade,  moved  on  the  left  flank;  this  advance 
led  to  the  Battle  of  Ta-shih-chiao. 

The  Russian  detachments  retired  before  Oku’s 
advance  without  fighting.  The  Japanese  Divi- 
sions reaching  approximately  the  line  Po  ta  tsy — 
Tan-schai,  about  3 miles  south  of  the  Russian 
position. 

This  Russian  position  extended  about  7^  miles, 
the  right  rested  on  the  railway  at  Tschan-si-tun, 
having  its  left  somewhat  bent  back  on  the  heights 
north-west  of  Nan  da  lin. 

The  position  was  held  by  the  1st  Siberian 
Corps  on  the  right,  with  its  right  resting  on  the 
railway ; the  4th  Corps  prolonging  the  line  to  the 
left. 
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The  general  reserve  at  Tsian  ta  sy  consisted  of 
three  regiments  (9  battalions)  and  2 batteries,  (16 
guns)  on  the  extreme  right  between  the  railway 
and  the  coast  was  Samsonov’s  combined  cavalry 
Division;  on  the  left  was  General  Mischtschenko. 

Oku’s  army  advanced  at  daybreak  on  the  24th 
July  under  cover  of  a fog.  The  Japanese 
batteries  opened  fire  at  5.30  a.m.  The  Russian 
batteries,  in  this  case,  were  very  ably  distributed, 
under  cover  of  the  ground,  and  trying  hard  to 
support  each  other.  The  Japanese  artillery  was 
unable  to  subdue  the  enemy’s  artillery;  and  as 
matters  had  not  changed  since  noon,  and  the 
infantry  was  nowhere  near  the  enemy’s  position 
on  account  of  the  violent  artillery  fire.  General 
Baron  Oku  resolved  to  defer  the  decisive  attack 
till  after  dark. 

The  whole  of  the  Japanese  artillery  was  in 
this  battle  brought  into  action  and  fired  for  15 
hours  without  a break.  The  Russians  only 
brought  up  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a few 
batteries.  After  the  cannonade  the  Japanese 
pushed  their  infantry  forward.  It  was  nearly 
wiped  out  by  the  fire  of  the  Russian  guns.  Then 
the  Russians  attempted  a counter  attack  with 
the  bayonet.  In  a few  moments  one  regiment 
alone  lost  500  men.  The  Japanese  then  pushed 
their  attack  on  the  Russian  left  at  8 p.m. 
Several  assaults  were  made  up  to  10  p.m.  After 
10  p.m.  all  was  quiet  along  the  whole  line. 

The  Russian  Commander,  imagining  that  the 
enemy  during  the  day  had  only  used  a portion  of 
his  force,  and  would  probably  renew  the  attack 
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with  fresh  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
determined  to  evacuate  the  position  during  the 
night  and  retire  on  Haicheng. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  25th  July  the  2nd 
Army  found  the  Eussian  positions  empty.  Troops 
were  seen  retiring  through  Ta-shih-chiao,  on 
them  the  Japanese  opened  with  some  effect,  and 
their  pursuit  continued  to  about  2|  miles  beyond 
that  town. 

In  this  battle  the  losses  were — 

Japanese  killed  and  wounded  about  1,200  men. 

Eussians  only  about  620. 

Yen  kou  was  occupied  on  the  26th  July. 

The  possession  of  Yen  kou  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  Japanese,  as  it  greatly  sim- 
plified the  sending  of  drafts,  stores  and  supplies 
to  the  armies  in  the  west  (2nd  and  4th  Armies). 

The  Eussians  in  their  retreat  had  not  destroyed 
the  permanent  way,  a great  number  of  rolling 
stock  but  no  engines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese. 

On  the  26th  July  the  5th  Division  was 
despatched  via  Yentai  to  join  the  10th  Division, 
in  the  attack  on  Si-mut-chen,  and  make  up 
Nodzu’s  army  to  its  proper  complement. 

The  2nd  Army  advanced  but  only  to  within  8 
miles  of  Haicheng  where  it  halted  on  the  30th 
July;  only  advancing  to  and  occupying  Haicheng 
on  the  4th  August,  after  the  place  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  Eussian  “Southern  detach- 
ment ” by  Kurupatkin’s  orders  on  the  2nd. 
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We  will  now  turn  to  the  other  Japanese  forces 
the  10th  Division  and  the  1st  Army  under 
General  Kuroki. 

The  10th  Division  under  Baron  Kawamura 
began  disembarking  at  Taku  Shan  on  the  19th 
March,  and  pushed  out  advanced  guards  towards 
Siu  yen  on  the  20th. 

Instructions  from  Supreme  Head -quarters 
directed  it  to  advance  on  Liao  Yang  as  a con- 
necting link,  and  to  close  the  gap,  between  the 
2nd  Army,  Oku’s,  and  the  1st  Army,  Kuroki’s, 
and  to  be  in  a position  to  co-operate  with  one  or 
the  other  army,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  division  was  opposed  by  the  Cossack 
Brigade  under  Mischtschenko,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  had  too  hastily  evacuated  Taku  shan 
and  retired  to  Siu  yen.  This  cavalry  brigade  was 
supported  by  2 regiments  of  infantry  and  a 
battery  of  artillery  at  the  Daling  Pass. 

On  2nd  June  General  Kawamura  (10th  Divi- 
sion) received  instructions  to  be  ready  to  move 
at  any  moment  on  Kaiping,  and  that  transport 
and  supplies  were  to  be  got  ready  at  once  and 
as  far  north  as  possible. 

Kawamura  therefore  decided  to  occupy  Siu  yen 
and  there  prepare  for  a further  advance.  To  aid 
the  General  in  this  operation  he  was  to  be  joined 
by  a Brigade  of  the  Guard  Division  from  Kuroki’s 
army,  as  well  as  2 squadrons  of  cavalry,  2 
batteries,  and  a company  of  engineers  under 
Major  General  Asada,  the  same  officer  who  com- 
manded the  strategic  advanced  guard  from  Antu 
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to  the  Yalu  during  Kuroki’s  advance  in  April 
1904. 

On  4th  June  Kawamura  commenced  his  march 
on  Siu-yen,  and  instructed  Asada  as  follows  : — 

“My  intention  is  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Siu 
yen  on  8th  of  June.  I expect  you  to  protect  my 
right  flank  and  to  support  the  attack  on  Siu-yen.” 

After  some  fighting  the  place  was  captured  on 
the  8th  June  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  10th 
Division  and  Asada’s  Brigade. 

Mischtschenko  withdrew  at  first  in  a north- 
westerly direction. 

The  enemy  was  not  pursued  vigorously  because 
the  Japanese  cavalry  (only  5 squadrons)  was  no 
match  for  the  enemy,  and  the  infantry  were  too 
fatigued. 

The  Japanese  merely  held  the  town  and  pushed 
outposts  along  the  main  approaches. 

Kamamura’s  command  remained  at  Siu  yen 
until  the  advance  of  Oku’s  army  from  Port 
Adams  on  the  13th  June.  The  General  then 
received  directions  to  threaten  the  enemy’s  flank 
and  rear,  advancing  if  necessary  on  Kaiping,  and 
later  on,  after  the  victory  of  Wa  fan  gou  by  Oku’s 
army  Kawamura  received  instructions  to  take 
possession  of  the  passes  leading  to  Si-mut-chen 
and  Haicheng. 

The  divisional  Commander  determined  first  to 
capture  the  Pass  of  Tschi-pa-ling  leading  to 
Kaiping,  and  then  the  Baling  Pass  leading  to 
Si-mut-chen ; accordingly  a mixed  detachment 
consisting  of  3 battalions,  a squadron,  a company 
of  engineers,  and  a mountain  battery  under 
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General  Tojo,  advanced  and  on  16th  June,  drove 
in  some  infantry  and  cavalry  holding  the  Pass  of 
Tschi  pa  ling  halfway  between  Siu  yen  and 
Kaiping,  and  secured  the  Pass  on  18th. 

When  the  Japanese  captured  the  Tschi  pa 
ling  Pass,  Mischtschenko  withdrew  northward. 
Kawamura  now  decided  to  move  on  and  capture 
the  Baling  Pass.  From  information  gained,  it 
was  known  that  Mischtschenko’ s Cavalry  (24 
Squadrons)  with  2 battalions  and  a battery  held 
advanced  positions  upon  the  Baling  Pass  while 
the  pass  itself  was  held  by  something  like  a 
mixed  brigade  strongly  entrenched  on  both  sides 
of  the  road. 

Kawamura  determined  to  make  a concentric 
attack  on  the  Russians,  in  four  columns — 

No.  1 Asada  with  his  brigade,  2 batteries. 
Column  and  a Company  of  Engineers  to  move 
against  the  enemy’s  left,  via  Wan- 
dsia-pu-dsy. 

No.  2 Kamoda’s  detachment  (2  battalions. 
Column  one  battery  and  a section  of  Engineers) 
to  attack  Wan  dsia  pu  dsy  jointly  with 
Asada’ s Brigade. 

No.  3 General  Marui  (4  battalions,  one  and 
Column  a half  Squadrons,  one  Company  of 
Engineers)  to  move  via  Siao  wi  tun  to 
the  neighbourhood  Of  Tsche  guon  lin 
and  thence  in  a north-easterly  direction 
against  the  enemy’s  line  of  retreat. 

No.  4 General  Tojo’s  detachment  from  the 
Column  Tschi  pa  ling  Pass  to  advance  against 
the  line  Sia-ha-tan — Sian  ha  tan  in 
support  of  General  Marui’ s Column. 
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The  Columns  started  on  24th  June,  Tojo's  No. 
4 Column  on  the  left  was  stopped  by  the  bulk  of 
the  Russian  Cavalry  on  the  26th. 

Marui’s,  No.  3 Colxunn,  hearing  that  No.  4 
Column  was  held  up,  moved  off  to  attack 
Mischtschenko’s  left  flank  in  support  of  Tojo.  At 
7 a.m.  the  Russians  gave  way. 

Nos.  1 (Asada’s)  and  2 (Kamoda’s)  Columns 
reached  Wan  dsia  pu  dsy. 

At  4 a.m.  on  27th  June  the  attack  commenced 
and  at  11.30  a.m.  the  Baling  Pass  was  gained; 
the  defenders  of  the  Pass  took  up  a rallying 
position  at  Sun  ta  dsy,  but  hearing  a strong 
force  was  moving  from  the  westward  La  na  fan, 
the  retreat  was  continued. 

Again  there  was  no  pursuit,  on  account  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  troops,  the  Japanese  occupying 
the  positions  gained  covered  by  outposts. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Tschi  pa  ling 
Baling  Passes,  the  10th  Bivision  H.Q.  remained 
at  first  in  the  neighbourhood  north  and  north- 
west of  Siu  yen.  Intelligence  came  in  to  the 
effect  that  strong  forces  of  the  Russians  were  in 
and  south  of  Si-mut-chen,  that  the  Country 
about  Muguwu  was  still  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
and  that  about  10,000  men  were  at  Tan-schai,  N.E. 
of  Kaiping;  when  the  Bivisional  Commander 
Kawamura  heard  first  from  General  Oku  on  5th 
July  and  then  from  Marshal  Oyama  on  the  8th 
that  an  attack  on  Kaiping  was  planned  for  the 
9th  he  determined  to  advance  with  a portion  of 
his  Bivision  (5  Battalions  and  3 Batteries)  to  move 
by  Muguwu  on  Tan-schai  to  support  the  2nd 
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Army,  these  had  pushed  back  part  of  Mischtschen- 
ko's  force  from  Siahatun  towards  Tan-schai  on 
July  9th,  but  hearing  Oku  had  occupied  Kaiping 
on  the  9th  the  further  advance  of  the  detachment 
10th  Division  was  discontinued. 

On  16th  July  General  Nodzu  with  the  Head 
Quarters  of  the  4th  Army  to  be  newly  formed 
arrived  at  Siu  yen.  On  21st  July  General  Nodzu 
received  a message  to  say  that  the  2nd  Army 
intended  to  seize  Ta-shih-chiao,  and  the  move  was 
to  commence  on  21st  July. 

At  this  time  Asada's  Brigade  had  rejoined  the 
Guard  Division.  And  its  place  was  taken  by  the 
lObh  “ Kobi”  Brigade  from  Taku  Shan. 

The  4th  Army  (to  be  joined  later  by  the  5th 
division)  now  consisted  of  only  18  battalions  (i.e. 
three  brigades  3 squadrons,  6 mountain  batteries 
and  1 company  of  Engineers. 

Count  Nodzu  determined  to  move  closer  to  the 
enemy’s  position  at  Si-mut-chen,  but  to  defer  the 
attack  until  Oku’s  Army  had  advanced  on  Ta- 
shih-chiao.  On  24th  July  Nodzu’s  command 
reached  a line  running  east  and  west  through 
Sian  lai  yu. 

The  Russian  forces  at  Si-mut-chen  under  Gen- 
eral Sassulitsch  (of  Yalu  fame)  consisted  of  four 
infantry  brigades  two  regiments  of  Cossacks  and 
seven  batteries  (56  guns). 

The  position  had  been  prepared  for  obstinate 
defence  on  either  side  of  the  Siu  yen — Haicheng 
road.  Meanwhile  the  2nd  Army  had  defeated 
the  Russians  at  Ta-shih-chiao  on  24th  and 
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detached  the  5th  Division  via  Yentai  on  the  26th 
July  to  join  Nodzu's  Army. 

On  28th  July  Nodzu  was  informed  from 
Oyama’s  Head  Quarters  that  the  5th  Division 
which  had  reached  Yentai  was  to  be  under  his 
orders,  and  the  message  added  “Bring  it  up  to 
Si-mut-chen  and  capture  that  place  if  possible”. 

Nodzu  determined  to  make  a combined  attack 
with  his  whole  force,  and  on  30th  July  moved  up 
a preparatory  position  before  the  Russian  forces, 
10th  Division  on  the  right,  5th  on  the  left.  And 
at  5.30  a.m.  31st  July  the  artillery  fight  com- 
menced, and  soon  afterwards  the  Japanese 
Infantry  advanced  to  the  attack. 

The  Russians  were  pushed  back  on  their  left, 
but  the  attack  by  the  5th  Division  was  stopped 
for  a time. 

When  however  a flank  guard  of  the  2nd  Army 
consisting  of  3 battalions,  a troop  of  cavalry,  two 
batteries  and  a company  of  Engineers,  joined  in 
the  fight  to  the  left  front  of  the  5th  Division,  and 
on  the  enemy’s  right  flank,  the  advance  of  the  5th 
Division  was  renewed  and  the  Russians  were 
driven  back  though  fighting  every  inch  of  ground. 

To  stay  the  Japanese  advance  General  Sassu- 
litsch  at  about  5 p.m.  ordered  a counter  attack  to 
be  made  from  Lao  chan  tsia  (about  the  centre  of 
his  original  position)  by  11  battalions.  The 
counter  attack  was  at  first  accompanied  by  some 
success,  especially  on  its  left,  but  the  right 
being  unable  to  recapture  the  heights  at  Da 
putsy,  the  advantages  gained  further  east  had  to 
be  given  up. 
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Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight;  but  the 
Russian  counter  attack  had  been  so  far  a 
succeiss,  as  it  stopped  the  further  advance  of  the 
Japanese. 

Sassulitsch  had  generally  maintained  his 
position.  It  was  only  abandoned  at  11  p.m.  under 
orders  received  from  Kurupatkin.  As  the 
Japanese  left  had  reached  to  within  3 miles  of 
the  main  road,  and  as  retreat  direct  to  the  rear 
was  no  longer  feasible,  the  Russians  retired  via 
Symulin,  and  on  4th  August  reached  Kusantsy 
— General  Mischtschenko’s  on  August  1st  reached 
the  Miaoxling  Pass.  On  August  2nd,  the  2nd 
and  4th  Japanese  Armies  both  marched  on  Hai 
cheng  which  place  was  occupied  on  4th  after  its 
evacuation  by  the  Russians  on  2nd.  Kurupatkin 
had  intended  to  make  a stubborn  stand  at  Hai 
cheng  but  he  gave  up  that  idea  in  consequence 
of : — The  Japanese  capture  of  Si-mut-chen,  and 
the  10th  Corps  having  been  driven  over  the  Lan  ho 
by  Kuroki  on  31st  July. 

On  4th  August  the  2nd  (Oku’s)  and  the  4th 
(Nodzu’s)  Armies  were  in  actual  touch,  the  former 
to  west,  and  the  latter  to  the  east  of  Haicheng. 
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Operations  of  Kuroki’s  1st  Army  against 

THE  EASTERN  DETACHMENT. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  Kuroki  moved 
on  and  occupied  Feng-huan-cheng  on  the  6th  May, 
about  the  end  of  May  the  12th  Division  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  1st  Army  sent  a Brigade 
with  two  batteries  under  General  Sasaki  to 
Aiyumon  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Feng-huan- 
cheng  to  watch  General  Eennenkampf’s  mixed 
Cossack  Division  which  was  in  the  country  about 
Sai-mat-sy  guarding  the  Mukden  road. 

The  guard  Division  about  the  same  time 
detached  a force  consisting  of  a brigade,  2 
batteries,  2 squadrons  and  a Company  of 
Engineers  to  co-operate  with  General  Kawam- 
ura’s  10th  Division  against  General  Mischtschen- 
ko’s  mixed  Cossack  Brigade  about  Siu  yen. 

Meanwhile  on  the  Russian  side  General 
Count  Keller  had,  on  the  16th  May  superseded 
General  Sassulitsch  in  command  of  the  eastern 
detachment.  This  detachment  consisting  of  the 
3rd  and  6th  East  Siberian  Rifle  Divisions  and 
two  Regiments  of  Cossacks,  had  after  the  battle 
of  the  Yalu  retired  towards  Liao  Yang,  and  taken 
up  position  San  dia  San  and  Lan  san  guan, 
holding  the  passes  of  Fin  Siao  lin,  Modu  lin, 
Mo-tien-ling,  &c.,  with  advanced  detachments. 

. Keller  on  taking  over  his  command  thought  to 
take  vigourous  action  against  Kuroki  in  order  to 
oblige  him  to  show  his  hand,  but  though  some 
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minor  operations  took  plane  in  June,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  penetrate  the  screen  behind  which 
the  1st  Army  rested  in  security  about  Feng-huan- 
cheng. 

On  the  23rd  June  Kuroki  commenced  his 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Liao  Yang  in  three 
columns,  covered  by  strong  advanced  guards, 
these  advanced  guards  had  not  only  to  carry  out 
the  ordinary  duties  of  such  protective  bodies,  but 
had  also  the  duty  assigned  to  them  of  repairing 
the  mountain  roads  through  which  the  troops 
were  to  advance.  In  this  duty  they  were  provided 
with  strong  bodies  of  Engineers. 

The  right  column  12th  Division  (which  during 
the  advance  was  to  be  joined  by  Sasaki’s  Brigade 
moving  via  Sai-mat-sy)  was  to  move  via  the  Fyn 
Siao  lin  Pass  on  Si-ho-yan  on  the  Si  ho  river. 

The  centre  column,  the  2nd  Division  was  to 
move  by  the  main  Lan  san  guan  road  on  Sa  ma 
tun  also  on  the  Si  ho.  The  left  column,  the 
Guards  Division  (less  Asada’s  detachment  with 
Kawamura’s  10th  Division)  was  to  move  on  the 
Mo  du  lin  Pass. 

The  advanced  Guards  started  from  their  billets 
or  bivouacks  on  23rd  June,  the  main  bodies 
following  next  day  the  24th. 

Head  Quarters  following  the  centre  column  on 
the  26th. 

Nowhere  did  the  Japanese  meet  with  much 
resistance  the  Russian  advanced  troops  fell  back 
to  the  Lan  ho  river.  The'  centre  and  left  columns 
secured  and  entrenched  with  their  advanced 
troops  the  Mo-tien-ling,  Sin-kai-ling,  La  ho  lin. 
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and  Pa-pan-lin  Passes  on  the  30th  June.  The  12th 
Division  on  the  right  on  3rd  July  secured  the  Fyn 
Siao  lin  Pass  but  had  to  halt  for  a few  days  for 
lack  of  supplies — then  it  moved  on  to  its 
objective  point,  as  ordered,  Si-ho-yan. 

The  Russians  had  for  some  uuaooountable 
reason  allowed  the  Japanese  practically  without 
fighting  to  occupy  the  important  Passes  named 
and  had  fallen  back  to  a prepared  position  at 
Tawuan  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lan  ho  river, 
leaving  only  outposts  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river. 

For  some  days  little  or  nothing  occurred. 
On  the  4th  and  l7th  July  advances  were  made 
by  the  Russians,  that  on  the  l7th  was  made  in 
some  force.  Kurupatkin’s  instructions  for  the 
operations  on  this  day  were  to  the  effect  that 
Keller  was  to  advance  and  reconnoitre  the 
enemy’s  strength,  but  to  make  the  recapture  of 
the  Passes  an  object. 

Keller  hoped  to  surprise  the  enemy  but  the 
Japanese  had  gained  early  information  of  the 
move — they  withdrew  their  outpost  line  into  the 
main  line  of  the  defence  of  the  Passes  whilst  still 
dark.  Keller’s  attacks  failed  and  he  lost  about  a 
thousand  men,  the  Japanese  lost  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  Russians  withdrew  to 
their  original  positions  about  Tawuan  and  the 
Yan-si-ling  Pass  west  of  the  Lan  ho.  The  12th 
Division  from  the  Fyn  Siao  lin  Pass  occupied  Si- 
ho-yan  on  the  Si  ho  on  the  13th  July  after  a 
fight  in  which  the  Russian  defenders  were  driven 
back  to  Gutsia  tsa  on  the  Lan  ho. 
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After  this  there  were  no  more  military 
operations  till  the  end  of  the  month. 

Kurupatkin’s  apprehension  of  the  safety  of  the 
Army’s  left  flank,  from  the  Japanese  position  at 
Si-ho-yan,  ordered  on  the  21st  July  the  10th 
Army  Corps  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Si-ho-yan 
road  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  advance  of  the 
enemy  towards  Liao  Yang  from  that  direction. 

The  total  strength  of  the  10th  Corps  was  with 
its  24  battalions,  88  field  and  7 mountain  guns 
14^  Sotnia’s  of  Cossacks  and  a battalion  of 
Engineers,  about  24,000. 

The  position  now  taken  up  by  the  Russian  force 
on  the  Lan  ho  was:  — 

10th  Corps  on  the  left  from  the  Taitsi  ho 
through  the  Yu  shi  lin  Pass  to  the  Henlin  Pass 
on  eastern  side  of  the  Lan  ho  across  the  Si-ho- 
yan — Liao  Yang  road. 

The  easteim  detachment  under  Keller  on  the 
heights  west  of  the  Lan  ho,  about  Tawuan 
across  the  Sa  ma  tun — Lan-dia-San — Liao  Yang 
road  watching  the  Passes  of  Mo-tien-ling,  Sin  kai 
ling  and  La  ho  lin. 

There  was  a wide  gap  of  between  8 and  ^ 
miles  between  the  inner  flanks  of  the  10th 
Division  and  the  eastern  detachment ; not  a very 
enviable  situation  before  an  active  intelligent 
enemy. 

Kuroki’s  list  Army  (3  Divisions  and  Guard 
Kobi  Brigade)  was  now  in  position  before  the 
Russian  force  as  follows:  — 
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Left.  Guard  Corps  (now  joined  by  Asada’s 
Brigade)  on  the  left  holding  the  San 
do  lin,  La  ho  lin,  and  Sin  kai  lin 
Pajsses  inclusive. 

Centre  2nd  Division  at  Sa  ma  tun  held  the  line 
from  and  including  the  Mo-tien-ling 
Pass — across  the  Sa  ma  tun — Ta 
Wuan  road — to  the  north. 

Bight  12th  Division,  main  body  at  Si  ho  yan, 
on  the  Si  ho  river,  covered  by  outposts 
facing  the  10th  Russian  Division. 

About  this  time  it  was  Kurupatkin’s  plan  that 
the  10th  Corps  should  attack  the  12th  Japanese 
Division  on  the  30th  July  but  instead  of 
advancing  on  the  30th  as  arranged  the  Corps 
commander,  moved  on  to  the  general  line  of  his 
oultposts  and  commenced  to  entrench.  The 
intended  offensive  thus  turned  out  to  become  a 
defence  of  positions. 

About  the  end  of  July  Kuroki  through  the 
well  organised  “ Intelligence  department” 
received  such  information  that  he  was  led  to 
conclude  that  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  his 
12th  and  rather  isolated.  Division,  and  resolved 
to  anticipate  any  Russian  offensive  by  advancing 
himself  along  his  whole  line. 

Kuroki’s  orders  of  the  30th  July  for  the  attack 
on  the  31st  apportioned  the  12th  Division, 
advancing  from  Sa  ma  tun  on  Henlin  Pass 
supported  by  a detachment  of  the  2nd  Division, 
advancing  from  Sa  ma  tun  on  Henlin  Pass 
under  General  Okasaki,  and  portions  of  the 
Kobo  Brigade  to  capture  the  Yu  shi  lin  Pass  and 
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the  position  held  by  the  10th  Russian  Corps — 
while  the  main  body  of  the  2nd  Division  and  the 
Guard  Division  wore  at  the  same  time  to  attack 
the  fortified  position  behind  the  Lan  ho  about 
Tawuan  held  by  Keller’s  eastern  detachment. 

The  2nd  Division  was  direicted  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  guards  on  the  right  of  the  Russian 
position  before  launching  its  attack. 

The  combats  of  the  31st  July  were  fought  on 
two  widely  separated  fields  of  action — these  were 
about  9 miles  apart,  and  moreover  separated  by 
the  Lan  ho  river  which  ran  in  front  of  the  position 
held  by  the  eastern  detachment,  and  in  rear  of 
that  held  by  the  10th  Division.  The  reserve  (the 
I7th  Corps)  at  Liao  Yang  was  about  25  miles 
distant  N.W.  of  the  battle  fields. 

The  attack  of  the  12th  Division.  This  attack 
was  carried  out  as  follows: — One  brigade  with 
5 batteries  was  to  advance  by  the  Si  ho  valley 
against  the  Yu-shi-lin  Pass. 

The  other  (less  1 battalion)  with  one  battery 
was  to  advance  on  the  Hen  lin  Pass. 

The  reserve,  3 battalions  (1  from  the  left 
Brigade  of  the  12th  Division  and  2 Kobi 
Battalions)  was  to  follow  in  rear  of  the  right  wing. 
Head  Quarters  of  the  12th  Division  remained  on 
a hill  west  of  Si  ho  yan. 

The  attack  on  the  Yu-shi-lin  Pass  was  a 
purely  frontal  one,  the  •Japanese  got  within 
range  of  the  enemy’s  position  but  could  advance 
no  further,  so  entrenched  the  ground  gained. 

Meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  Hen  lin  Pass,  was 
far  more  successful.  The  12th  Japanese  Brigade 
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on  the  left,  less  one  battalion  sent  to  the  reserve 
deployed  four  battalions,  keeping  one  in  local 
reserve,  and  advanced  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  road  to  the  Pass.  The  fighting  wajs 
severe,  but  on  the  appearance  of  Okasaka’s 
detachment,  from  2nd  Division,  coming  up  from 
the  south  against  the  right  rear  of  the  Russians 
near  Henlin,  they  gave  way  and  retired  by  the 
narrow  valley  on  the  road  to  Li  pi  yu,  suffering 
severely  from  the'  fire  of  Okasaka’s  men.  This 
portion  of  the  Russian  troops  was  only  saved 
from  annihilation  by  the  timely  arrival  and 
deployment  of  four  sotnias  of  Cossacks,  who 
dismounted  and  came  into  action  on  the  height 
east  of  Li  pi  yu — and  so  covered  the  retreat. 
It  was  only  when  the  Cavalry  withdrew  to  a 
position  west  of  Li  pi  yu  that  the  Japanese  were 
able  to  follow  to  the  heights  east  of  that  village. 

The  12th  Brigade  on  left  of  the  12th  Division 
now  turned  against,  the  then,  right  of  the 
Russian  position,  but  an  attack  upon  the  steep 
heights,  unsupported  by  Artilletry,  which  could 
not  come  into  action  to  do  so,  appeared  hopeless, 
this  Brigade  therefore  halted. 

During  the  action  the  commander  of  the  10th 
Corps,  early  in  the  day,  had  applied  to 
Kurupatkin  for  the  support  of  at  least  a Brigade 
from  the  reserve  at  Liao  Yang. 

At  6.30  p.m.  some  Cossacks  reconnoitring  along 
the  Taitsi  ho  on  the  Russian  left,  reported  that  a 
Japanese  force  with  guns  was  turning  the  left,  at 
the  same  time  the  G.O.C.  10th  Corps  received 
word  from  General  Bilderling  now  commanding 
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the  forces  on  the  Lan  ho  (10th  Corps  and  eastern 
detachment)  that  the  Brigade  applied  for  from 
the  reserve  could  not  be  at  Ta  am  pin  before 
night — accordingly  the  G.O.C.  lOth  Corps  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  turned  on  his  left  as  well  as 
on  his  right,  determined  to  withdraw  across  the 
Lan  ho,  to  a new  position  which  had  been 
prepared  at  Tun  dia  po — This  retirement 
covered  by  a rear  guard  of  10  battalions  and  2 
batteries  was  successfully  carried  out. 

The  Japanese  did  not  pursue  till  daylight  on 
1st  August,  when  they  opened  fire  on  the  rear 
guard  at  5 a.m.  then  about  Li  pi  yu. 

The  Russian  main  body  of  10th  Corps  having 
crossed  the  Lan  ho,  the  commander  of  the  reiar 
guard  began  to  withdraw  his  command  from  the 
right  at  7 a.m.  bringing  it  safely  over  the  Lan  ho 
by  11  a.m.  and  then  withdrew  further  back  to  the 
An  pin  ling  Pass. 

On  2nd  August  the  10th  Corps  was  joined  by 
the  Brigade  sent  from  the  reserve  at  Liao  Yang 
and  occupied  the  new  prepared  position. 

The  Japanese  (12th  Division)  halted  on  the  Lan 
ho  going  into  close  billets  at  and  about  Lao  guan 
lin. 

In  this  action  the  12th  Japanese  Division  lost 
all  told  420 — the  10th  Corps  2,300  men. 

The  combat  between  the  Guard — and  2nd 
Division  and  the  Russian  eastern  detachment 
under  Count  Keller  on  the  position  about  Ta 
wuan  on  west  of  the  Lan  ho. 

The  attack  on  the  eastern  detachment  was 
miade  as  follows: — 
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2nd  Division  (less  Okasaka’s  detachment  sent 
to  aid  12th  Division  in  its  attack  on  the  10th 
Corps)  to  attack  the  left  of  the  Russian  position. 

The  Guard  Division  to  attack  the  centre  and 
right. 

The  2nd  Division  (less  Okasaka’s  detachment) 
to  advance  in  two  columns — with  1^  battalions 
in  reserve  east  of  Tschin  dia  pu  sa — and  1^ 
battalions  at  Ni-do-tsu  to  protect  the  right  flank. 
The  divisional  Cavalry  regiment  was  to 
reconnoitre  in  the  direction  of  Sha  ka  ho  shi  and 
San  do  lei. 

The  Guard  Division  was  to  attack;  General 
Asada's  Brigade  the  right  of  Keller’s  line,  the 
other  brigade  was  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
position,  on  a front  between  the  right  of  Asada’s 
Brigade  and  the  left  of  the  2nd  Division. 

The  attack  of  the  Guard  Division  on  which  the 
attitude  of  the  2nd  Division  was  to  depend  was 
only  partially  carried  out. 

Asada’s  Brigade  did  not  attack,  as  the  artillery 
could  not  keep  up  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  without  support  of  the  guns,  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  advance 
up  the  steep  heights — This  Brigade  therefore 
came  to  a standstill. 

The  divisional  Commander  then  decided  to 
attack  the  centre  of  Keller’s  position  with  the 
other  brigade. 

Meanwhile  the  2nd  Division  on  the  right  of  the 
Guards  which  had  been  in  its  required  position 
north  and  south  of  Tschin  dia  pu  sa  by  daylight, 
the  batteries  having  been  delayed  by  the 
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difficulties  of  the  ground,  was  opening  fire  at 
8 a.m.  The  Artillery  combat  lasted  till  2 p.m. 
but  had  no  decisive  eflPect,  the  Infantry  waited 
for  the  attack  of  the  Guard  Division  as  ordered. 
But  when  at  1.30  p.m.  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
Guard  intervening,  the  G.O.C.  2nd  Division 
determined  to  attack  singlehauded. 

Meanwhile  the  right  column  of  the  Guards  had 
advanced  and  about  3.30  p.m.  attacked,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  2nd  Division — and  the  advanced 
works  about  Tawuan  were  entered  by  the 
Japanese  at  about  4 p.m.  but  after  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Russians.  The  actual  main  defensive 
line  was  still  held  by  the  Russians. 

The  Japanese  remained  bivouacked  in  the  posi- 
tions they  had  gained  intending  to  resiune  the 
attack  early  on  the  1st  August.  But  it  did  not 
come  off,  as  the  troops  from  the  Tawuan  lines 
retired  during  the  night. 

Count  Keller  commanding  the  eastern  detach- 
ment was  killed  in  the  fighting  of  the  31st  July. 
His  death  was  a serious  loss  to  the  Russians. 

The  command  of  the  eastern  detachment  was 
now  taken  over  by  General  Iwanou.  From  this 
time  the  “ eastern  detachment”  became  the  3rd 
Siberian  Army  Corps,  forming  with  the  10th  and 
l7th  Army  Corps  the  so  called  “Eastern  Front” 
imder  the  united  command  of  General  Baron 
Bilderling. 

The  Japanese  only  became  aware  of  the 
enemy’s  withdrawal  on  the  1st  August.  Head 
Quarters  of  the  1st  Army  made  no  arrangements 
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to  pursue,  further  fighting  not  being  intended  by 
supreme  Headquarters  for  the  present. 

The  troops  like  those  of  the  12th  Division 
occupied  the  positions  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
and  went  into  bivouac  in  rear  of  them. 

We  now  have  the  three  Japanese  Armies  in  the 
field  divided  into  two  main  groups.  — 

One  to  the  westward,  consisting  of  the  2nd  and 
4th  Armies  about  Haicheng. 

The  other,  the  1st  Army,  on  the  Lan  ho  from 
south  of  Tawuan  to  near  Taitsi  ho  on  the  north. 

Russians  to  the  westward  and  before  Kuroki’s 
Army  3rd  and  10th  Corps  were  occupying  a 
prepared  position  on  the  heights  running  about 
north  and  south  through  Zepanlin  Pass,  covering 
the  roads  to  Liao  Yang,  with  the  Tan  ho  a 
treacherous  river  in  rear. 

The  commander  begged  to  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw the  troops  of  the  ‘‘Eastern  Front”  to  the 
heights  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tan  ho,  without 
fighting,  in  order  to  hold  a better  position,  and 
also  because  the  troops  from  constantly  retreat- 
ing were  bound  to  lose  spirit,  but  Kurupatkin 
refused  this  request.  Before  long  the  troops  of 
the  Eastern  Front  were  in  a very  perilous  position, 
for  rain  fell  heavily  from  7th  to  18th  August,  and 
the  river  Tan  ho,  hitherto,  an  easily  fordable 
stream  became  unfordable  and  impassable.  The 
water  where  the  fords  had  existed  rose  to  17  feet. 
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and  for  the  time  all  connection  with  the  rear  was 
lost.  A Japanese  advance  at  this  time  might 
have  spelled  ruin  to  the  Russians,  but  when  the 
rain  ceased  the  water  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  and  the  danger  was  over. 


END  OF  PART  II. 
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PART  III. 

From  1st  to  24th  August  1904. 

This  period  includes  : — 

Preparations  of  Japanese  for  advance  on  Liao 
Yang.  Measures  taken  by  Russians  to  meet  this 
advance.  Organization  of  ‘‘Eastern  Front,”  to 
consist  of  Old  Eastern  Detachment  to  become  3rd 
Siberian  Corps.  10th  Corps,  with  I7th  Corps, 
the  whole  under  General  Baron  Bilderling. 

The  Russian  forces  in  the  west  before  2nd  and 
4th  Japanese  Armies  now  styled  the  “Southern 
Front,”  consisting  of  1st  and  4th  Siberian  Army 
Corps,  under  Lt.- General  Sarubiev. 

General  Kuroki’s  Army  commences  to  advance 
against  the  Eastern  Front  on  23rd  August. 

Oyama  intended  the  advance  of  2nd  and  4th 
Armies  on  Liao  Yang  to  commence  18th  August. 
Marshal  Oyama’s  Head  Quarters  at  Haicheng  on 
22nd  August. 

24th  August  Kurupatkin  orders  Commander  of 
the  Southern  Front  to  offer  a determined  resist- 
ance to  any  Japanese  advance. 

Operations  were  suspended  for  several  weeks 
after  the  combats  on  31st  July.  The  Japanese 
armies  halted  in  the  positions  they  had  gained 
early  in  August. 

After  the  Russians  had  evacuated  Haicheng  on 
the  2nd  August  the  2nd  and  4th  Japanese 
Armies  advanced  on  the  place,  and  Haicheng  was 
occupied  without  resistance  on  the  4th  August. 

Kuroki’s  1st  Army  after  the  combats  of  the 
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31st  July,  on  1st  August  occupied  the  positions 
evacuated  by  the  Russians  on  the  31st  and  went 
with  billets  on  and  near  the  Lan  ho  River. 

Marshal  Oyama  established  his  Head  Quarters 
at  Haicheng  on  22nd  August  remaining  there 
even  after  the  advance  on  Liao  Yang  had  com- 
menced. 

The  total  strength  Japan’s  Manchurian  Army 
was  about  125,000  men,  of  which  110,000  were 
infantry.  The  1st  (Kuroki’s)  Army  numbered 
about  46,000,  the  2nd  (Oku’s)  Army  about  48,000 
and  the  4th  (Nodzu’s)  about  31,000. 

On  the  Russian  side:  — 

The  Southern  Front,  consisting  of  the  1st,  2nd 
and  4th  Siberian  Army  Corps,  under  General 
Sarubiev,  who  had  replaced  Stackelberg  in  com- 
mand, had  a nominal  strength  of  64,000  men  with 
152  guns. 

The  Eastern  Front  under  General  Baron 
Bilderling,  consisted  of  he  3rd  Siberian  Army 
Corps  (the  late  Eastern  Detachment)  the  10th 
Corps,  with  the  l7th  Army  Corps,  numbered 
about  80,000  men  with  a very  large  number  of 
guns. 

Kurupatkin’s  Head  Quarters  were  at  Liao 
Yang  where  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments. The  first  to  arrive  would  be  the  5th  Army 
Corps,  but  that  it  was  not  expected  would  be 
available  for  action  before  27th  August. 

. The  Southern  Front  was  entrenched  strongly 
about  An  shau  tschau  across  the  Haicheng-Liao 
Yang  road,  covered  by  strong  advanced  guards. 
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The  Eastern  Front,  with  3rd  on  right  and  10th 
Corps  on  left  held  an  entrenched  position  between 
the  Lan  ho  river  in  front  and  the  Tan  ho  river  in 
rear. 

The  17th  Corps  in  reserve  was  at  Liao  Yang.  , 

The  inner  flanks  of  the  Army  Groups,  Southern 
Front  and  Eastern  Front,  were  separated  in  the 
mountains  by  a gap  12J  miles  wide.  General 
Mischtschenko's  Cossack  Brigade  which  had  been 
posted  in  the  Miaoxling  Pass  had  been  withdrawn 
to  Liao  Yang  on  August  19th  to  recoup  and  refit 
after  its  fatigues.  Its  place  was  then  taken  by 
two  Cossack  regiments  belonging  to  the  2nd 
Siberian  Army  Corps. 

The  Commander  of  the  Southern  Front  when  he 
had  received  orders  from  Kurupatkin  to  defend 
his  position  obstinately  against  any  Japanese 
advance  pointed  out  the  Commander — in — 
Chief,  the  impossibility  of  defending  with  his 
forces  the  gap  in  the  mountains  (12^  miles) 
between  himself  and  the  3rd  Siberian  Army 
Corps  in  anyway  satisfactorily,  requesting  that  it 
should  be  closed  by  the  Vth  Army  Corps  which  he, 
apparently  thought  would  soon  arrive.  Kurupat- 
kin sent  two  regiments  of  infantry  which  however 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Southern  Front  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th  August.  To  fill  the  gap  entirely 
between  the  two  fronts  was,  at  this  time,  impos- 
sible, from  want  of  sufficient  forces.  Kurupatkin 
however  requested  the  G.O.C.  3rd  Corps  of 
Eastern  Front  to  send  a detachment  to  a point 
south  of  Pau  schu  gou,  to  connect  with  the  Cos- 
sacks at  Miaoxling  Pass. 
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Kurupatkin’s  Plan. — The  Commander  in 
Chief  at  first  apparently  considered  it  his  task 
with  the  forces  he  had  pushed  south  and  south- 
east of  Liao  Yang,  to  offer  merely  a certain 
amount  of  resistance  to  an  advance  of  the 
Japanese,  whose  strength  he  much  over-rated,  and 
to  risk  nowhere  a decisive  battle  but  to  withdraw 
in  time  when  facing  strong  forces  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  way  he  hoped  to  gain  time  till  the  balance 
of  strength  was  established  by  the  constant 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  then  fight  a 
decisive  battle  with  a prospect  of  success. 

But  shortly  before  the  battles  of  Liao  Yang 
commenced  Kurupatkin's  views  as  to  the  situation 
appear  to  have  changed  for  on  the  23rd  August 
he  gave  the  Commanders  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Eastern  Fronts  orders  to  resist  the  enemy's  attacks 
vigorously  in  the  positions  and  even  assume  the 
offensive  should  circumstances  he  favourable.  The 
telegraphic  order  on  23rd  to  the  Commanders  of 
the  3rd  and  10th  Corps  ran  thus : — 

“After  the  concentration  of  the  17th  Army 
Corps  at  Liao  Yang,  and  after  the  arrival  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  5th  Corps,  I have  about 
two  army  corps  in  general  reserve.  Under  these 
circumstances  I don't  think  we  need  confine  our- 
selves to  fighting  rear  guard  actions  in  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  10th  and  3rd  Siberian  Corps, 
and  by  the  troops  of  the  Southern  Front.  I am 
resolved  to  fight  in  these  positions  with  all  the 
forces  apportioned  to  their  defence,  to  beat  the 
enemy  back,  and  to  assume  the  offensive  should  a 
favourable  opportunity  present  itself.  I have 
apportioned  the  17th  Army  Corps  to  act  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  troops  of  the  3rd  and  10th  Army 
Corps.” 

(See  official  account  of  Russo-Japanese  War, 
“Wa  fan  gou” — page  142.) 

The  above  is  given  in  full  as  showing  what 
Kurupatkin’s  plans  about  23rd,  24th  August  were. 

Through  their  well  organised  intelligence 
department  the  Japanese  Head  Quarters  were 
well  informed  about  the  enemy. 

Opposite  Kuroki’s  Army,  it  had  been 
ascertained  that,  strong  forces  held  the  mountain 
ranges  from  the  Taitsi  ho  the  north,  to  Siau  Si 
gou,  with  other  forces  in  rear  of  that  line  about 
Siao  lin  tsy  and  Taampin.  That  a detachment 
of  5 battalions,  6 squadrons  and  4 guns  was  about 
Peu  si  hu  on  the  Taitsi  ho  about  10  miles  to  N.E. 
of  the  Russian  left  flank. 

Also  that  another  detachment  of  a battalion  11^ 
Sotnias  and  4 mountain  guns  (under  Colonel 
Grekow)  was  at  Lao  din  tan  about  4 miles  south 
of  their  right  flank. 

It  was  also  known  that  opposite  the  2nd  and 
4th  Armies  the  entrenched  heights  of  An  schan 
tschan  were  strongly  held,  with  strong  advanced 
guards  in  advance.  The  Head  Quarters  also 
knew  that  Russian  reinforcements  were  contin- 
ually arriving  to  strengthen  Kurupatkin’s 
Armies.  From  all  this  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Russians  were  determined  to  ofier  an  obstinate 
resistance  in  their  present  positions  or  perhaps 
even  to  fight  a decisive  battle  before  Liao  Yang. 

The  intentions  of  the  Japanese  Head  Quarters, 
come  to  immediately  after  the  combats  at  the  end 
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of  July,  were  to  capture  Liao  Yang,  after  a deci- 
sive battle  before  that  important  strategic  point, 
could  be  heavily  reinforced. 

But  instead  of  making  an  immediate  advance 
early  in  August,  there  was  a delay  of  over  three 
weeks  before  the  operations  against  Liao  Yang 
were  initiated. 

The  reasons  for  their  delay  may  have  been  due 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes  : — 

(a)  The  exceedingly  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  roads,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  men  and  war-like 
stores. 

(b)  Their  endeavours  to  make  sure  of  every- 
thing by  a most  careful  preparation,  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  a defeat  or  serious  check. 

(c)  Awaiting  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  which 
would  release  Nogi  s besieging  Army  to  swell 
the  active  forces  in  the  field.  It  was  probably 
to  capture  the  fortress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible that  Nogi  made  his  desperate  attacks 
on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  and  from  19th  to  24th 
August;  but  these  failed  and  on  the  25th 
August  immediately  after  the  last  failure  the 
advance  on  Liao  Yang  was  resumed. 

By  Marshal  Oyama’s  orders  for  the  advance  on 
Liao  Yang  it  was  provided  that  the  4th  and  2nd 
Armies  were  jointly  to  attack  the  position  held  by 
the  Southern  Front  about  An-schan-tchan,  while 
Kuroki  with  his  1st  Army  attacked  the  Russians 
of  the  Eastern  Front  on  their  positions  between 
the  Lan  ho  and  Tan  ho  rivers. 
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ATTACK  ON  SOUTHERN  FRONT. 

The  Commanders  of  the  2nd  (Oku)  and  4th 
Army  (Nodzu)  agreed  on  a common  plan  for  suc- 
cessful oo-operation.  It  was  proposed  to  advance 
on  the  26th  August  until  touch  with  the  enemy’s 
outposts  was  established,  and  then  push  them  back ; 
to  attack  the  advanced  positions  on  the  27th  and 
on  the  28th  to  attack  the  main  position  by  envelop- 
ing the  Russian  left  through  the  mountains. 

The  4th  Army  was  to  advance  on  the  Russian 
left  through  the  mountains,  while  the  2nd  Army 
moved  along  and  to  the  west  of  the  railway 
against  their  front. 

As  it  was  thought  that  the  march  in  the  plain 
by  2nd  Army  would  be  easier  than  the  march  of 
the  right  of  the  4th  Army  through  the  mountains, 
the  right  column  of  the  4th  Army  consisting  of 
the  10th  Division  (less  one  squadron  and  2 com- 
panies of  engineers)  and  a regiment  of  the  10th 
Kobi  brigade,  which  had  to  march  through  the 
mountains  and  by  a longer  road,  started  on  the 
25th  August.  The  remainder  of  the  Kobi  Brigade 
followed  the  right  column  as  general  reserve  of 
the  Army. 

One  battalion  of  the  Kobi  Brigade  and  a squad- 
ron of  Divisional  Cavalry  remained  as  a right 
flank  guard. 

The  5th  Division  less  one  troop  of  Cavalry  and 
two  companies  of  Engineers,  as  left  column  of  the 
4th  Army,  conformed  to  the  movements  of  the  2nd 
Army,  and  started  at  the  same  time. 

Both  columns  of  the  4th  Army  sent  forward 
parties  of  Engineers,  escorted  by  Cavalry,  to 
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repair  the  roads  the  columns  were  to  advance  by 
and  rejoin  their  respective  divisions  when  the 
work  was  done. 

At  2 a.m.  26th  August  the  2nd  Army  started 
from  its  cantonments  marching  in  three  columns 
Eight.  3rd  Division  followed  by  the  11th  Kobi 
Brigade  along  the  Mandarin  Road  and 
the  railway  on  Gan  zuan  pu. 

Centre.  The  6th  Division  with  the  1st  Field 
Artillery  west  of  the  railway  on  Yan 
Sian  tun. 

Left.  The  4th  Division  on  To  lun  tsohai. 
Cavalry.  Akijama’s  Cavalry  Brigade  reconnoit- 
ring in  front  and  on  the  left. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  move  more  easily  in 
the  plain  as  expected,  the  rain  which  now  came 
on,  made  the  soil  quite  soft  and  the  roads  became 
quagmires,  hence  a uniform  rate  of  march  could 
not  be  kept  up,  each  column  being  left  to  move  as 
best  it  could  on  to  its  objective. 

On  the  approach  of  the  leading  Japanese 
troops  the  Russian  outposts  fell  back  at  7 a.m.  on 
to  the  Advanced  Guards,  on  the  line  of  hills 
about  3 miles  in  advance  of  the  main  position. 
The  3rd  Division  brought  artillery  into  action 
about  Gan  zuan  pu  against  the  retreating  out- 
posts as  well  as  the  trenches  visible  in  the  ad- 
vanced guard  positions.  The  Russian  guns 
replied.  During  the  forenoon  the  different  col- 
umns of  the  2nd  Army  reached  their  appointed 
destinations,  and  fatigued  as  the  troops  were 
they,  in  spite  of  the  Russian  artillery  fire,  con- 
structed strong  entrenchments. 
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The  5th  Division  reached  Fa  ma  yin,  but  could 
advance  no  further  on  account  of  the  fire  of  the 
Russian  guns  of  the  advanced  guard  before  it. 

The  Advanced  Guards  of  l,st  and  4th  Siberian 
Corps  thus  maintained  the  positions  on  the  26th 
but  the  protective  detachments  sent  into  the 
mountains  by  the  2nd  Siberian  Corps  were  driven 
in  on  to  the  Russian  main  position  by  the  right 
column  (10th  Division)  of  the  4th  Army.  This 
right  column  did  not  with  its  main  body  get 
further  than  Tai  pui  gou  with  its  advanced  guard 
on  a line  through  Tui  dio  sy  about  3 miles  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  General  Reserve  reached  Tankantsy  about 
5 miles  in  rear  of  main  body  of  10th  Division.  The 
right  flank  guard  reached  the  heights  south  of  Pa 
hu  dsai  in  the  Valley  of  Sida  hya  and  caused 
Kurupatkin  to  believe — as  he  thought  he  had  to 
deal  with  much  stronger  Japanese  forces  than 
those  before  him-that  the  right  of  the  4th  Army 
intended  to  combine  with  the  Guard  Division  of 
Kuroki’s  1st  Army  against  the  right  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  Eastern  Front  between  the  Lan 
ho  and  Tan  ho  Rivers. 

During  the  night  of  26 -27th  August  the  Ad- 
vanced Guards  of  the  Southern  Force,  in  danger 
of  having  their  left  flank  turned  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  protective  troops  in  the  mountains 
before  the  10th  Japanese  Division,  were  with- 
drawn into  the  main  Russian  position. 

At  4 a.m.  on  27th  August  General  Sarubiev 
commanding  Southern  Front  received  a telegram 
from  Kurupatkin  to  the  effect  that  owing  to  the 
difficult  position  of  the  10th  Corps,  on  the  Eastern 
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Front,  whose  left  had  been  pushed  in  by  the 
Japanese,  that  the  Eastern  Front  had  been 
ordered  to  retire  behind  the  Tan  ho;  and  that 
therefore  the  Southern  Front  was  not  to  fight 
a decisive  battle,  but  retire  to  the  Schaho,  resist- 
ing merely  with  rear  guards.  And  that  timely 
arrangements  were  to  be  made  for  a retreat  in 
perfect  order. 

Correctly  appreciating  the  situation  Sarubiev 
at  once  at  5 a.m.  issued  orders  for  a retreat  to  the 
Schaho.  At  3 a.m.  27th  August  the  Japanese 
Armies  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy’s  advanced 
positions,  but  these  they  found  had  been  evacua- 
ted during  the  night.  A dense  fog  with  heavy 
rain  enveloped  the  whole  country  as  if  with  an 
impenetrable  veil,  rendering  reconnaissance 
difficult.  It  was  not  until  between  2 and  3 p.m. 
that  officers  of  the  General  Staff  who  had  been 
sent  forward  discovered  that  the  Southern  Front 
had  evacuated  the  main  entrenched  position. 

This  was  a great  disappointment  to  the  Japan- 
ese Head  Quarters  as  the  plan  of  enveloping  the 
Southern  Front  while  still  separated,  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  timely  retreat  on  Liao  Yang. 

At  4 p.m.  the  Japanese  advance  was  resumed  all 
along  the  line. 

The  Russian  main  position  was  reached  by  the 
Japanese  armies  on  the  evening  of  the  27th 
August. 

Sarubiev  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  August 
was  ordered  by  Kurupatkin  to  halt  on  the  Scha 
ho  River. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  opposing  armies,  Russian 
and  Japanese,  in  the  western  part  of  the  theatre 
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of  operations,  and  turn  to  what  had  happened  to 
the  eastward,  i.e.,  Kuroki  v.  Eastern  Front  under 
General  Baron  Bilderling. 

The  Eastern  Front  occupied  a position  facing 
about  S.S.W.  extending  from  the  Taitsi  ho  on  the 
Russian  left  to  near  Ta  si  gou  on  the  right  about 
20  miles  in  extent,  the  position  ran  generally 
along  a range  of  hills  between  the  Lan  ho  River 
in  front  and  the  Tan  ho  in  rear. 

This  position  was  too  extended  for  the  force 
allotted  to  its  defence.  The  Commander  recog- 
nising the  danger  of  the  Tan  ho  in  rear  begged 
permission  to  move  back,  and  take  up  a position 
west  of  the  Tan  ho,  without  fighting,  not  only  be  - 
cause continual  retirement  under  pressure  from 
the  enemy  was  bound  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the 
troops,  but  because  of  the  danger  of  having  sucn 
a treacherous  river  as  the  Tan  ho,  liable  to  floods 
during  the  rains.  Kurupatkin  refused  to  allow 
this,  as  such  a retirement  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  Southern  Front  at  An-schan-tschan. 

The  wisdom  of  the  proposed  retirement  was 
soon  to  be  demonstrated,  for  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  rains  which  set  in  on  August  7th  the 
Tan  ho,  hitherto  easily  forded,  suddenly  became 
a violent  torrent,  and  the  water  at  the  fords  rose 
17  feet.  Bridges,  which  had  been  constructed, 
were  carried  away;  attempts  to  bridge  the  Taitsy 
ho  above  the  Tan  ho  had  to  be  given  up,  as  that 
river  had  also  risen.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
Eastern  Front  was  cut  off  and  for  a time  isolated. 
A Japanese  advance  during  this  time  of  isolation 
might  have  led  to  a disaster,  but  owing  to  the 
same  heavy  rain,  the  Japanese  did  not  advance; 
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and  just  as  rapidly  as  the  river  had  risen,  so 
rapidly  did  it  fall  after  the  rain  ceased  on  the  18th 
August.  Then  all  danger  of  a safe  retreat  had 
also  vanished. 

Kuroki,  in  response  to  orders  from  supreme 
Head  Quarters  that  the  1st  Japanese  Army  was 
to  capture  the  heights  east  of  the  Tan  ho  on  the 
28th  August,  resolved  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the 
widely  extended  positions  of  the  Russians  by  a 
night  attack,  on  the  25th -26th  August,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  wings  being  deferred  to  the  next 
morning,  26th  August,  Kuroki  having  learnt, 
from  intercepted  Russian  orders,  that  the  enemy 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  securing  both 
his  flanks  and  wings. 

The  1st  Army  stood  with  12th  Division  on  the 
right,  2nd  Division  in  the  centre  and  Guard  Divi- 
sion on  the  left. 

The  orders  issued  to  the  Army  at  5 p.m.  on  the 
22nd  August  laid  down — 

The  Army  with  its  main  body,  12th  and  2nd 
Divisions,  will  attack  the  enemy  at  Ta  am  pin 
(about  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  position  held 
by  the  10th  Corps),  and,  with  portions  of  the 
Guard  Division,  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Liao 
Yang. 

The  Kobi  Regiment  (29th  Regiment)  still  on  the 
line  of  communications,  was  placed  at  Kuroki’s 
disposal  as  a general  reserve,  and  was  directed  to 
move  by  forced  marches  from  about  Teng  huan 
cheng  to  Ten  schui  dsan.  It  arrived  there  about 
midnight  2i5th-26th  August  after  marching  for 
48  hours. 
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The  Guard  Division  was  ordered  to  move  by  the 
Mo-tien-ling  Pass-Liao  Yang  Road,  which  was  in 
much  disrepair  owing  to  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
and  as  its  progress  would  be  slow  it  was  ordered 
to  start  from  about  Ta  wuan  on  the  23rd  August, 
so  that  it  might  attack  the  position  held  by  the 
right  wing  of  3rd  Russian  Corps  on  the  26th. 
Accordingly  Engineers,  escorted  by  a battalion  of 
infantry  and  a few  cavalry,  were  sent  on  early 
on  the  morning  23rd  to  repair  the  roads,  the  Divi- 
sion began  its  advance  in  the  evening  and  reached 
the  branch  of  the  Tan  ho  about  Sia  ma  tun — Or 
da  ho — Plan  dia  wan,  with  Cavalry  covering  its 
left  flank.  The  Japanese  on  arrival  entrenched 
the  heights  east  of  the  stream,  and  then  some  in- 
decisive fighting  took  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  August,  and  after 
some  heavy  fighting,  gained  ground  on  a line 
running  N.  and  S.  through  Ta  gou;  and  making 
use  of  the  ground  gained,  prepared  positions  and 
approaches  to  them  for  the  artillery  to  occupy 
during  the  real  attack  on  the  main  position  next 
day,  the  26th. 

For  the  attack  on  26th,  the  Guard  divisional 
commander  directed  the  right  Brigade  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  front  while  the  left  Brigade  under 
Asada  attached  the  enemy’s  right,  while  of  his 
Cavalry  Regiments,  of  which  for  these  operations 
he  had  two,  one  was  to  reconnoitre  westwards 
and  try  to  get  contact  with  the  4th  Japanese 
Army ; the  other  to  advance  on  the  left  of 
Asada’s  Brigade.  The  bulk  of  the  Artillery  was 
to  open  fire  from  the  positions  constructed  on  the 
night  of  25  - 26  August  at  daybreak. 
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One  battalion  of  Infantry  and  one  battalion 
(3  Companies)  of  Engineers,  were  left  in  reserve, 
in  rear  of  Asada's  Brigade. 

Meanwhile  the  Commander  of  the  3rd  Siberian 
Army  Corps — General  Iwanow — judging  from 
the  events  of  August  24th  and  25th  that  the 
Japanese  main  attack  was  to  be  on  his  right,  as 
it  then  stood,  determined  to  prolong  his  line  to 
the  right,  and  sent  three  battalions  of  his  reserve 
and  some  other  troops  to  take  position  on  the 
heights  north-west  of  Ta  si  gou. 

Asada’s  Brigade  advancing  at  night  attacked 
at  daybreak  the  26th  while  the  Brigade  on  his 
right  carried  out  its  instructions  to  make  a 
containing  attack.  During  the  night  18  batteries 
were  brought  up  to  the  prepared  positions 
already  mentioned  and  opened  fire  simultaneously 
at  6 a.m. 

When  Asada’s  Infantry  attack  came  off  it  was 
found  that  the  Russian  position  had  been 
extended  further  to  the  south-west  than  had  been 
assumed.  Hence  the  object  of  enveloping  their 
right  flank  was  no  longer  feasible.  The  Japanese 
advance  was  checked  by  fire,  and  the  commander 
of  the  troops  sent  to  prolong  the  Russian  right 
then  made  a vigorous  attack  on  Asada’s  left 
flank.  The  Japanese  suffered  severe  losses,  and 
the  attack  was  brought  to  a standstill. 

The  Commander  of  the  Guard  Division  brought 
up  his  reserve  (one  battalion)  and  again  made 
a frontal  attack  on  the  enemy,  this  too  failed.  It 
was  impossible  to  continue  the  attack. 
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At  6 p.m.  the  Kobi  Brigade — the  general 
reserve  of  the  1st  Army — came  up  from  Ten  schui 
dsan  to  Tun  Sin  pu,  and  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commander  of  the  Guard  Division, 
but  is  was  so  exhausted  after  its  continued  severe 
marching  from  Teng  huan  cheng,  that  it  was  not 
that  day  brought  into  action. 

While  all  this  w^  going  on  the  Brigade 
on  Asada’s  right,  hitherto  carrying  out  a hold- 
ing attack,  assumed  the  offensive  and  attacked 
but  it  too  was  stopped  by  the  heavy  fire  it  met 
with. 

The  attack  on  the  Eussian  right  wing  was 
therefore  a drawn  fight. 

The  Japanese  Guard  Division  bivouacked  on 
the  ground  it  had  gained,  but  in  a dangerous 
position  with  its  left,  as  it  was,  overlapped  by  the 
Eussian  right. 

In  this  combat  the  Japanese  Guard  Division 
lost  1,000  men,  Asada’s  Brigade  losing  900  of  the 
total. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  attacks  of  the  2nd  and  12th 
Divisions  of  Kuroki’s  Army  on  the  10th  Eussian 
Corps  on  the  26th  August. 

Though  the  advance  of  the  Guard  Division  had 
been  noticed  on  the  24th  and  25th  August  noth- 
ing occurred  in  front  of  the  Eussian  10th  Corps  to 
cause  alarm.  Nobody  expected  a serious  attack  in 
that  direction.  In  fact  it  was  intended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  Kurupatkin’s  instructions, 
to  take  the  strain  off  the  3rd  Siberian  Corps,  by 
making  a counter-attack.  Accordingly  Bilderling 
ordered  a counter-attack  to  be  made  by  10th 
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Corps  in  the  morning  of  26th  August  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Che  dia  pa  sa,  so  as  to  “ relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  3rd  Corps  and  draw  some  of  the  enemy’s 
forces  away  from  it.” 

The  counter  attack  was  ordered  to  be  made  by 

2 regiments  of  infantry  (each  of  four  battalions), 

3 batteries  (24  guns)  and  1 sotnia  of  Cossacks  at 
daybreak  on  the  26th  August,  but  the  Japanese 
advance,  as  stated  not  expected,  frustrated  the 
plan. 

“ Kuroki’s  intention  to  capture  the  enemy’s 
position  about  the  Kem  schin  lun  Pass  by  a night 
attack  had  probably  been  made  to  the  Divisional 
Commander  of  the  2nd  Division  before  the  orders 
were  issued  to  the  Army,  at  any  rate,  in  time  to 
enable  him  to  make  all  arrangements  beforehand. 
Day  and  night  numerous  reconnoitring  parties 
were  pushed  out  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  and  make  the  Russians  think  it  was 
merely  the  usual  kind  of  nightly  skirmish  they 
were  accustomed  to.  The  rank  and  file  were 
minutely  instructed  in  all  the  details  of  how  to 
act.  Every  leader  down  to  the  captain  of  a com- 
pany, was  given  his  distinct  task,  thus  enabling 
him  to  familiarise  himself  thoroughly  beforehand 
with  the  ways  and  means  of  executing  it.” 

(See  German  official  account  Wa  fan  gou,  p.  174). 

The  Divisional  orders  issued  on  25th  directed 
that  at  4 p.m.  the  two  brigades  of  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion were  to  be  in  position,  one  south  of  Tan  Gia 
pa  tsy,  the  other  at  Go  Ka  rei,  whence  they  were 
to  advance  during  the  night  of  25th -26th  August 
to  the  west  of  Ka  Ka  ho  schi  and  Oka  ho  schi 
respectively ; the  left  brigade  was  for  the  present 
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to  leave  a reserve  of  2 battalions  and  some  guns 
and  cavalry  at  Go  Ka  rei. 

The  attack  was  to  be  made  at  4.30  a.m.  on  26th 
August  on  the  passes  of  Kun  schin  lun  and  to  the 
south  of  it;  the  right  attack  succeeded;  the  left 
attack  met  with  stiff  resistance  but  the  Russian 
advanced  position  was  captured;  no  further 
advance  was  made,  because  the  Commander  of 
the  2nd  Division  had  learnt  that  the  Russians 
before  the  Guard  Division,  and  on  their  left  oppo- 
site the  12th  Division,  were  still  holding  their 
ground. 

The  12th  Division  on  the  right  as  well  as  the 
Guardis  on  the  left  had  by  orders  issued  been 
directed  to  attack  when  the  2nd  Division  had 
penetrated  the  Russian  centre  at  night.  But  the 
General  Commanding  the  12th  Division  had 
decided  to  make  his  attack,  on  that  part  of  the 
enemy’s  position  allotted  to  him,  at  night;  and 
the  Division  with  the  Guard  Kobi  Brigade  was 
to  advance  at  8.30  p.m.  25th  August  in  4 columns, 
with  a portion  of  the  Guard  Kobi  Brigade  in 
reserve. 

The  two  left  columns  took  their  part  of  the 
Russian  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  at 
about  5 a.m.,  but  the  two  right  columns  were 
stopped  by  the  hot  fire  they  met  with,  when  close 
to  the  enemy’s  trenches,  and  at  daybreak  the  fight 
in  this  part  of  the  field  developed  into  a stationary 
fire  action. 

The  general  situation  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  August  was:  — 

On  the  left  the  Guards  Division  was  only  pre- 
paring for  an  attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
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3rd  Siberian  Army  Corps. 

In  the  centre  the  2nd  Division  and  Left  Brigade 
of  12th  Division  had  captured  the  enemy’s  ad- 
vanced position  in  the  passes,  but  had  not 
attempted  to  attack  the  main  position  in  rear. 

On  the  right  the  Right  Brigade  of  the  12th 
Division  had  met  with  such  a resistance  that  no 
advantage  could  be  gained  for  the  present. 

Ultimately  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians  was 
driven  back.  During  the  night  of  26th -27th 
August  Kurupatkin  ordered  both  the  3rd  and 
10th  Corps  to  retire  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
27th  the  Russians  were  safely  over  the  Tan  ho, 
their  retreat  being  carried  out  in  good  order 
“chiefly  due  to  the  inaction  of  the  Japanese” — 
and  in  their  selected  position. 

On  the  28th  August  the  1st  Japanese  Army 
advanced  and  crossed  the  Tan  ho  to  attack  the 
Russians.  They  did  not  await  attack,  but  retired 
to  the  prepared  position  near  Liao  Yang. 

“ On  the  evening  of  the  28th  August  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  operations  on  this  wing  was,  that 
the  forward  corps  of  the  Russian  Eastern  Front, 
in  ably  conducted  rearguard  actions,  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  and  without  undue  loss  into  the 
main  position  prepared  at  Liao  Yang. 

The  1st  Japanese  Army  had  accomplished  the 
task  demanded  by  supreme  Head  Quarters — to 
be  in  possession  of  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tan  ho  by  August  the  28th — by  fighting  a 
series  of  fortunate  but  sometimes  costly  actions.” 
(German  official  account,  Wa  fan  gou,  p.  217.) 


END  OF  PART  III. 
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PAHT  IV. 


SIEGE  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 

On  the  26th  May  1904,  General  Oku  with  his 
2nd  Army,  consisting  of  3 Divisions  and  the  1st 
Field  Artillery  Brigade,  defeated  General  Stossel 
at  the  battle  of  Nanshan,  the  Russians  that  even- 
ing retired  into  entrenchments  in  rear. 

During  the  interval,  nearly  three  months,  since 
the  first  landing  of  part  of  Kuroki’s  Army  in 
Korea,  the  Russians  had  not  been  idle,  reinforce- 
ments and  stores  of  all  sorts  had  been  sent  to 
the  fortress,  and  by  the  time  the  siege  commenced 
there  must  have  been  from  50,000  to  60,000  men 
in  Port  Arthur,  including  the  personnel  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  about  10,000  in  all,  for  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  fortress  on  the  1st  January  1905, 
there  surrendered  with  the  fortress  some  40,000 
wounded  and  unwounded  officers  and  men,  and 
during  the  Siege  the  losses  of  the  defenders  were 
probably  anything  from  10,000  to  20,000  men. 

Both  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  and  the  armament 
of  the  ships  were  utilised  in  the  defence  of  the 
place. 

After  the  battle  of  Nanshan  General  Oku’s 
Army  moved  south  towards  Port  Arthur  but  on  the 
5th  June  after  the  landing  of  the  5th  and  11th  Di- 
visions— the  forces  were  reorganised — Oku’s  2nd 
Army  was  from  then  to  consist  of  the  3rd  4th  and 
5th  Divisions  with  Akijama’s  Cavalry  Brigade 
and  tjie  1st  Field  Artillery  Brigade.  The  1st 
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Divisicm  (which  had  up  to  then  formed  part  of 
Oku's  Army)  and  the  11th  Division  were  formed 
into  the  3rd  Army  under  General  Nogi,  entrusted 
with  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur. 

As  a result  of  the  battle  of  Nanshan  the  Port 
of  Dalny  was  gained  hy  the  Japanese  and  this, 
as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  of  the  mines  laid  by  the 
Russians,  became  the  base  of  the  besieging  army. 

It  was  directed  to  beseige  instead  of  simply 
masking  Port  Arthur  for  the  reason  that  its  har- 
bour contained  a Russian  fleet,  and  that  fleet 
constituted  a possible  striking  force  which  might 
prove  even  more  dangerous  than  the  Russian 
Army, 

It  was  evident  that  great  advantages  would 
result  from  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur.  The 
Japanese  fleet  would  be  set  free  to  prepare  to  meet 
the  “ Baltic  Fleet’’,  and  would  have  no  other  res- 
ponsibilities to  consider;  while  the  Japanese 
Army,  with  its  communications  secure,  could 
devote  undivided  attention  to  the  hostile  land 
forces. 

The  Japanese  therefore  decided  to  press  the 
siege  of  Port  Arthur  at  once.  They  evidently 
had  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  capture  the 
fortress  in  a few  weeks,  and  were  fully  prepared 
to  pay  whatever  price  determined  assault  might 
cost.  The  hope  proved  vain  Port  Arthur  resisted 
for  seven  months.  Though  as  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  the  fortress  could  have  held  out  longer 
under  a resolute  commander. 

The  capture  of  Port  Arthur  is  said  to  have  cost 
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the  Japanese  over  100,000  men  killed,  wounded  or 
“ died  of  disease”. 

While  General  Nogi’s  force  besieged  the 
fortress  on  the  land  side — Admiral  Togo’s  fleet 
blockaded  and  bombarded  it  from  the  sea,  and 
made  every  effort  to  block  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  harbour  by  closing  the  entrance  by  means 
of  sinking  ships  &c.,  but  this  could  not  be 
effectually  done. 

On  the  25th  June  Nogi’s  Army  now  reinforced 
by  the  9th  Division  from  Japan  and  other  troops 
advanced  towards  the  fortress,  and  on  the  night 
of  27th-28th  June  the  outer  line  of  works  were 
captured. 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  July  the  Russians  made 
desperate  attempts  to  recapture  the  lost  positions 
but  failed.  They  then  occupied  the  lines  from 
Triple  Peaks  to  the  sea  east  of  the  river  Lung 
wang  ho. 

On  the  26th  July  the  Japanese  without  any 
adequate  artillery  preparation  assaulted  this 
position,  and  though  the  attacks,  which  lasted 
from  the  26th  to  28th  July,  were  assisted  by  the 
fire  of  Admiral  Togo’s  fleet  they  were  generally 
unsuccessful;  when  the  Russian  left  was  at  last 
turned,  the  lines  were  abandoned  for  a second 
line  of  works  in  rear,  this  in  turn  being  turned, 
the  Russians  occupied  a third  line  closer  in  to  the 
fortress.  From  this  time  the  real  siege  may  be 
said  to  commence,  this  lasted  until  the  1st  January 
1905  when  the  fortress  surrendered. 
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Later  on  Nogi’s  Army  was  again  reinforced  by 
the  7th  Division  from  Japan,  and  his  great  losses 
made  good  by  degrees. 

Including  the  besieging  fo/ce,  now  consisting 
of  four  divisions,  1st,  11th,  9th  and  7th,  with 
artillery  some  80,000,  and  the  losses  sustained,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  advance  on  Liao  Yang  on  the 
24th  August,  Port  Arthur  had  absorbed  over 
100,000  men  at  least — who  otherwise  might  have 
been  available  to  increase  Marshal  Oyama’s 
Field  Armies,  as  it  was  this  commander  who  had 
for  his  advance  on  Liao  Yang  only  about  125,000 
men. 

In  this  way  Port  Arthur  materially  aided  the 
Armies  under  Kurupatkin  in  the  field,  and  at 
Liao  Yang  gave  the  Russian  commander  a 
superiority  in  numbers  to  deal  with  his  enemies. 
The  principal  baneful  effect  the  seige  of  the 
fortress  had  on  the  Russian  side,  was  the 
influence  exerted  on  Kurupatkin  by  which  that 
General  was  obliged  to  detach  the  forces  under 
Stackelberg  to  attempt  its  relief  in  May  1904, 
which  ended  in  defeat  on  the  15th  June,  and 
might  have  led  to  disaster. 

By  the  capture  of  Nanshan  on  the  26th  May, 
Port  Arthur  and  its  garrison  was  completely  cut 
off  from  Manchuria,  and  from  that  moment  the 
actual  investment  of  the  fortress  may  be  said  to 
date.  General  Kurupatkin  was  meanwhile  at 
Liao  Yang,  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  organize 
an  effective  field  army,  to  make  up  for  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  Russians  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 
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But  owing  to  outside  influence  the  Russian 
Commander,  against  his  better  military  judgment, 
was  induced  to  detach  some  30,000  men  under 
General  Stackelberg  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Port 
Arthur;  and  at  a most  unfortunate  moment,  for 
General  Oku  having  had  his  losses  made  good  had 
some  60,000  men  with  which  to  oppose  this 
advance.  Also,  a short  distance  to  the  eastward 
was  the  10th  Division  at  Taku  shan,  and  the 
troops  to  make  up  Nogi’s  3rd  Army  were  in 
addition  disembarking  on  the  Liao -Tung 
Penmsula. 

Stackelberg’s  advance  was  slow  and  his 
movements  and  strength  were  fully  known  to  the 
Japanese;  under  these  circumstances  the  fate  of 
Stackelberg’ s detached  force  was  a foregone 
conclusion.  It  was  defeated  on  the  15th  June 
and  but  for  the  failure  of  the  Japanese  Cavalry 
to  carry  out  its  mission,  it  might  have  been 
annihilated. 

This  detachment  had  no  chance  of  success  from 
the  very  first ; not  only  was  its  strengtli 
inadequate  for  the  task  required  of  it,  but  even 
if  it  had  gained  an  initial  success,  there  was  no 
force  at  hand  to  follow  up  and  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

This  unfortunate  expedition  which  too  was  a 
serious  strategical  blunder,  had  not  the  least 
effect  on  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  which  was  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  it.  The  siege  went  on. 

It  is  said  that  the  delay  in  the  advance  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  on  Liao  Yang  in  August  was 
caused  by  the  desire  for  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
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so  as  to  release  Nogi’s  Army  to  swell  the  Armies 
in  the  field  after  the  advance  was  made. 

At  any  rate  Nogi  made  desperate  attacks  on 
the  Russian  works  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  and 
from  the  19th  to  the  24th  August,  but  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  bravery  of  the  assailants,  their 
attacks  failed,  and  on  the  25th  August  immediately 
after  the  last  failure  Oyama  advanced  on  Liao 
Yang.  All  this  delay  was  of  great  advantage  to 
Kurupatkin,  in  that  it  gave  more  time  for  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  at  Liao  Yang,  and  for 
preparations  being  made  to  meet  the  Japanese 
advance. 

In  this  way  again  Port  Arthur  was  of  much 
assistance  to  the  Russian  commander -in -chief. 
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Comments  on  the  Operations,  and  Lessons 

TO  BE  LEARNT  FROM  THE  RuSSO- JAPANESE  WaR. 


Rapidity  of  action  was  everything  for  Japan. 
Time  in  which  to  get  reinforcements  from  Siberia 
and  Russia,  in  order  to  obtain  superiority  of  num- 
bers was  what  Russia  required. 

As  we  have  seen  the  Russian  fleet  was  surprised 
by  Admiral  Togo  on  the  8th  February.  The 
battle  of  the  Yalu  was  fought  on  the  Ist  May, 
the  battle  of  Nanshan  on  the  261th  May, 
and  then  Port  Arthur  was  invested,  that  is  to  say, 
not  for  nearly  four  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities;  this  delay  was  mainly  due  to  the  difii- 
culties  encountered  by  Kuroki’s  1st  Army  in  the 
march  from  Chemulpho  and  Chinampo  to  the 
Yalu,  and  that  no  landing  of  troops  took  place  on 
the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula  till  the  5th  May,  when 
General  Oku’s  2nd  Army  commenced  to  disem- 
bark at  the  Bay  of  Yen  tou  wa  opposite  the  Elliot 
Islands. 

During  this  interval  Kurupatkin  was  enabled 
to  heavily  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Port  Arthur 
and  to  All  the  fortress  with  supplies  and  warlike 
stores,  thus  putting  it  in  a position  to  be  able  to 
withstand  a siege. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  landing 
Kuroki’s  Army  in  Korea  and  marching  through  a 
most  difficult  country  to  the  Yalu,  had  this  army 
of  3 divisions  been  landed  on  the  Liao  Tung 
Peninsula  at  Pitzewo  or  Port  Adams  immediately 
after  the  first  naval  engagement  on  8th  February, 
one  division  would  have  sufficed  to  mask  Port 
Arthur,  at  that  time  weakly  held,  badly  provi- 
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sioned,  and  quite  unprepared  to  stand  a siege, 
while  the  other  two  divisions  could  have  moved 
along  the  railway  to  unmask  Yen  kou  and  Taku 
shan,  either  of  which  could  have  been  used  as 
ports  of  disembarkation,  for  other  troops  coming 
from  Japan,  landing  to  reinforce  Kuroki’s  Army. 
Such  a plan,  it  is  suggested,  would  have  forced 
the  Russians  on  the  Yalu  to  withdraw  without 
fighting  to  avoid  being  cut  off,  and  Korea  would 
have  in  consequence  fallen  to  Japan. 

If  the  ice  had  prevented  landings  on  the  Liao 
Tung  Peninsula  in  February,  diplomacy  should 
have  postponed  the  war  to  the  right  moment,  and 
then  the  Japanese  on  landing  should  have  acted 
with  the  greatest  vigour. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  campaign,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  were  constant  delays  in  the 
Japanese  advance.  These  were  largely  due  to 
the  extreme  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  coun- 
try, the  abominable  state  of  the  roads,  particu- 
larly after  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  at  times,  of 
bringing  up  supplies,  and  stores,  and  replenishing 
ammunition  of  which  there  was  an  enormous 
expenditure  in  the  different  battles;  and  also  to 
the  question  of  policy  and  expense. 

In  their  conduct  of  the  war  the  Japanese  had 
to  have  due  regard  to  foreign  stock  exchanges.  If 
the  Japanese  had  suffered  any  reverse  these  stock 
exchanges  would  have  declined  monetary  aid, 
which  was  much  needed  by  Japan  to  enable  her 
to  carry  on  the  war.  This  accounts  for  the  care- 
fulness by  which  the  Japanese  operations  were 
characterised  on  the  whole. 
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Carefully  prepared  as  the  whole  war  was  by 
the  Japanese,  the  preparations  for  the  first  action 
on  the  Yalu  were  most  complete.  Nothing  was  to 
be  risked  in  this  first  conflict  between  a great 
European  power  and  a civilised  Oriental  nation. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  latter 
should  be  successful  in  this,  and  thereby  not  only 
gain  prestige  herself  and  lower  that  of  the  former, 
but  also  raise  her  '‘morale”  by  drawing  first 
blood. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Japanese  plan  of 
campaign,  and  whether  it  was  the  best  possible 
or  not,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  one  point, 
and  that  is  that  the  Japanese  owed  their  successes 
to  the  splendid  qualities  of  all  ranks  of  her  armies 
in  Manchuria,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
supported  by  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Japan. 

If  Japan  owed  her  success  chiefly  to  these 
causes,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Russian 
defeat  is  accounted  for  far  more  by  failure  in 
these  respects  than  by  strategical  mistakes. 

The  battle  of  the  Yalu  was  unnecessary;  all 
that  was  required  was  for  the  Russians  to  harass 
and  delay  Kuroki.  There  was  no  strategical 
object  in  standing  to  fight  him  on  the  river  with 
inferior  numbers. 

The  force  under  Sassulitsch,  the  Eastern 
Detachment  some  25,000  all  told,  was  so  distri- 
buted that  that  General  had  only  some  10,000 
men  actually  available  to  meet  Kuroki  with 
30,000.  On  the  1st  May  the  Japanese  attacked 
and  drove  back  the  Russians  with  considerable 
loss. 
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If  Kurupatkin  had  intended  merely  to  delay 
the  Japanese  axivance  and  observe  their  move- 
ments, the  force  under  Sassulitsch  was  unneces- 
sarily large.  If  it  was  intended  to  seriously 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  it  was  far  too 
small.  In  addition  to  faulty  tactics  it  was  inde- 
cision and  uncertainty  of  purpose  that  chiefly  led 
to  the  Russian  disaster. 

It  seriously  damaged  their  prestige  while  it 
correspondingly  raised  that  of  the  Japanese.  This 
loss  of  prestige  was  of  special  gravity  to  Russia, 
and  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  material  loss 
suffered.  The  Russian  Commander-in-chief 
should  have  taken  special  precautions  to  ensure 
that,  if  a serious  fight  on  the  Yalu  against  the 
J apanese,  an  Oriental  nation,  was  intended,  every 
possible  mleasure  was  taken  to  bring  about  a 
victory. 

If  a serious  fight  was  not  intended  the  General 
Commanding  the  Eastern  Detachment  should 
have  received  stringent  orders  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  which,  with 
his  then  available  force,  could  have  only  one 
result. 

Then  again,  Kurupatkin  was  induced  against 
his  better  judgment  to  detach  a considerable 
force  some  30,000  strong  under  General 
Stackelberg  to  the  south  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible, that  is,  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur.  This 
attempt  was  a most  serious  strategical  blunder. 
At  this  time  General  Oku  with  his  2nd  Army  had 
some  60,000  men  available  to  meet  the  Russians 
Within  reasonable  distance  was  the  10th  Divi- 
sion and  10  Kobi  Brigade  under  Kawamura  at 
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Siu  yen;  and  Nogi’s  Army  was  disembarking  at 
Talien  wan  Bay.  Added  to  this  Staickelberg’s 
advance  was  comparatively  slow  and  his  move- 
ments and  strength  were  known  to  the  Japanese 
through  their  excellent  system  of  gaining  inform- 
ation. Under  these  circumstances  the  defeat  of 
this  Russian  detachment  was  humanly  speaking 
certain.  This  detachment  had  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess ; not  only  was  its  strength  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  task,  but  even 
if  it  had  gained  an  initial  success,  there  was  no 
force  at  hand  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Stackelberg’s  detachment  was  on  the  IJth  and 
15th  July  attacked  and  defeated  by  Oku  at  the 
battle  of  Wa  fan  gou  or  as  the  battle  is  named  by 
the  Japanese  Telissu. 

The  whole  operation  was  premature  and  ill- 
considered  and,  as  at  the  Yalu,  led  to  disaster 
and  loss  of  prestige. 

Kurupatkin’s  wisest  course,  had  he^  been  allowed 
to  carry  it  out,  would  have  been  to  continue  con- 
centrating as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  when  the 
Japanese  advanced  overwhelm  their  separated 
armies  in  succession. 

Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  for  or 
against  the  defence  of  Port  Arthur  and  those 
critics  who  urge  that  the  force  detailed  for  its 
defence  would  have  been  better  employed  *mth 
Kurupatkin’s  main  Army,  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  50,000  to  60,000  men  holding 
Port  Arthur  caused  the  loss  to  the  Japanese  of 
over  100,000  men,  killed,  wounded  and  ‘'died  of 
disease”  before  the  fall  of  the  fortress  on  1st 
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January  1905.  And  that  these  facts  amply 
justified  the  detachment  from  Kurupatkin's  Army 
of  the  force  required  to  hold  the  place.  In  fact 
the  undoubted  chance  of  victory,  which  the 
Russians  had  in  each  of  the  first  three  great 
battles  of  the  war,  they  chiefly  owed  to  the 
defence  of  Port  Arthur. 

On  the  other  hand  as  regards  the  Japanese 
the  decision  to  besiege  Port  Arthur  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Nanshan,  had  a far-reaching 
effect  on  the  general  strategy  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  a certain  means,  of  preventing  an  indefinite 
retirement  of  the.  main  Rnssian  Army.  It  was 
a proballe  means  ( as  it  actually  proved)  of  draw- 
ing Kurupatkin  into  premature  action.  Thus  it 
offers  an  illustration  of  a strategical  lever  by 
which  the  enemy’s  general,  or  his  government, 
may  be  moved  to  unwise  action.  [See  Hamley 
page  379]. 

The  plans  of  campaign  on  either  side  were 
based  on  sufficiently  sound  grounds;  but  the 
Russians  failed  utterly  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans;  while  any  errors  the  Japanese  may  have 
made  were  redeemed  by  the  splendid  moral 
qualities  of  their  soldiers ; this  conclusion  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  general  teaching  of 
military  history.  Failure  results  far  more  often 
from  faulty  execution  of  a plan  of  campaign  than 
from  want  of  perfection  of  the  plan  itself. 

The  first  amongst  all  causes  of  victory  says 
Clausewitz,  “is  to  pursue  a great  object  with 
energy  and  perseverance.”  The  Japanese  acted 
on  this  principle,  the  Russians  did  not. 
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In  this  war  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  to 
be  prepared  for  war  Armies  must  be  thoroughly 
organized  and  trained  in  peace  time  is  again 
emphasized.  The  Japanese  were  thoroughly 
prepared  for  war,  whereas  the  Russians  were  not 
— and  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  an  ill  prepared 
adversary  falls  an  easy  victim  to  surprise. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-05  the 
Japanese'  proved  themselves  to  be  veritable 
masters  in  the  art  of  mystifying,  misleading,  and 
surprising  their  enemy. 

When  the  War  broke  out  the  entrainment  of 
troops  was  carried  out  almost  entirely  at  night, 
from  wayside  stations,  and  no  armed  men  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  large  towns.  The  movements  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  were  so  shrouded  in 
mystery  that  the  Russians  had  no  idea  where  the 
blow  would  fall.  The  Regiments  wore  identically 
the  same  uniforms,  without  numbers  or  badges, 
so  that  the  enemy  might  have  no  clue  from  the 
dress  of  any  prisoners  they  might  capture. 

A strict  censorship  was  established  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  any  information  relating  to  the 
armed  forces ; the  newspaper  oorrespondents  were 
given  little  opportunity  of  seeing  important 
operations,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
mention  the  names  of  places,  or  allude  to  any 
movements  of  troops. 

The  Japanese  laid  great  stress  on  invisibility 
and  concealment. 

Before  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  they  prepared  a 
screen  of  branches  &c.  and  erected  it  along  the 
route  to  conceal  the  movement  of  the  troops.  The 
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guns  were  concealed  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
generally  fired  from  behind  cover  natural  or 
artificial. 

Infantry  trenches  were  also  skilfully  concealed, 
and  generally  covered  with  brushwood,  millet 
stalks,  &c.,  so  as  to  make  the  excavated  earth 
harmonise  completely  with  the  surroundings. 

The  Intelligence  Department  was  most  efficient 
and  it  was  greatly  owing  to  this  that  the  Japanese 
were  able  to  bring  off  so  many  surprises.  Years 
before  the  war  their  secret  agents  had  been  col- 
lecting information  and  making  surveys  in 
Manchuria,  and  during  the  war  itself,  the  infor- 
mation obtained  was  so  excellent  that  the  Head 
Quarters  Staff  were  seldom  in  ignorance  of  the 
plans  and  dispositions  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  Russian  side  no  such  precautions  were 
taken;  and  the  slack  way  in  which  their  outpost 
duties  were  performed  frequently  led  to  their 
being  surprised. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  the 
Japanese  success  was  due  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  troops,  whose  training,  intelligence,  self- 
reliance  and  courage  are  unsurpassed,  as  well  as 
the  lack  of  some  of  these  qualities  amongst  their 
opponents. 

Now  as  regards  tactics. 

The  Japanese  whether  in  large  operations  or  in 
the  attack  of  localities,  almost  invariably  attacked 
the  enemy  along  their  whole  front,  whilst  an 
attempt  was  also  made  to  envelop  one  or  both 
flanks. 

The  frontal  attack,  even  against  well  defended 
positions,  was  seldom  of  a mere  holding  nature, 
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but  was  as  a rule  the  main  attack  and  as  such 
was  pressed  with  the  greatest  vigour,  the  flank 
attack  being  intended  to  assist  the  frontal  attack 
in  capturing  the  position,  and  in  making  victory 
more  decisive  by  intercepting  the  enemy  whilst 
retiring.  It  is  also  a noticeable  feature  of  the 
Japanese  operations  that  even  a secondary  attack 
was  pressed  with  vigour,  as  it  was  realized  that  it 
is  necessary  to  approach  close  to  the  enemy’s  posi- 
tion and  to  assail  him  in  earnest  if  he  is  to  be 
prevented  from  transferring  troops  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  field. 

An  example  of  the  want  of  effect  of  a holding 
attack  was  that  pressed  in  by  the  Japanese  attack 
on  the  Yan  se  lin  Pass  by  the  Guard  Division  on 
the  31st  July.  On  this  day  Kuroki  having  learnt 
through  his  intelligence  department  that 
Kurupatkin  had  decided  that  an  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  him  by  the  Eastern  Front,  suddenly 
assumed  the  offensive,  attacked  various  points 
along  a very  extended  front,  and  drove  the 
Eussians  over  the  Lan  ho. 

In  the  action  at  Yan-si-ling  the  Guards  attacked 
the  Eussian  right  flank,  whilst  a weak  force 
demonstrated  against  the  position  in  front.  The 
result  here  was  that  the  Eussians  were  enabled  to 
reinforce  the  right,  and  this  attack  miscarried. 

In  addition  to  the  moral  effect  of  enveloping  an 
enemy’s  flank,  the  Japanese  recognised  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  long  range  of  both 
guns  and  rifles,  enfilade  fire  is  now  rendered  pos- 
sible to  a greater  extent  than  formerly,  and  that 
this  fire  would  materially  assist  a frontal  attack. 

For  instance  at  the  attack  on  Nanshan  position 
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25th  and  26th  May,  after  many  desperate  frontal 
attacks  had  been  repulsed  by  the  Russians,  the 
defenders  began  to  give  way  immediately  a de- 
tachment of  the  4th  Division  had  climbed  the 
cliffs  on  their  left  flank  and  opened  fire. 

At  Wa  fan  gou  or  Telissu  on  15th  June  as  soon 
as  the  Japanese  guns  came  into  action  from  a con- 
cealed position  west  of  the  river,  and  brought  an 
enfilade  fire  on  the  Russian  guns  at  Lang  wang 
miao  on  the  heights  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
these  were  silenced.  Though  before  that  they  had 
held  their  own  against  frontal  fire. 

When  purely  frontal  attacks  were  carried  out 
the  losses  were  severe.  Though  many  of  these 
purely  frontal  attacks  succeeded  during  the  war, 
success  generally  may  be  attributed  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison,  dead  ground  in  front  of  the 
enemy’s  position,  or  a great  superiority  of  artillery 
on  the  side  of  the  attack : on  the  whole  experience 
shows  that  a purely  frontal  attack  against  a well- 
entrenched  position  held  by  resolute  troops  must 
entail  prohibitive  loss. 

Therefore  an  endeavour  should  always  be  made 
to  envelop  one,  or  even  both  flanks  of  the  enemy. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  necessary 
to  attack  and  press  closely  the  defenders  all  along 
their  whole  front  if  they  are  to  be  prevented  from 
detaching  troops  to  other  portions  of  the  field. 

The  war  further  shows  that  the  improvement 
in  modern  fire  arms  has  so  greatly  increased  the 
effect  of  enfilade  fire  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  such  fire  to  bear  both  in  attack  and 
in  defence. 
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The  Japanese  made  use  of  their  Cavalry  in 
battle  in  a perfectly  logical  manner,  i.e.,  they 
employed  it  as  an  arm  of  the  service  of  which  the 
essential  mode  of  action  is  rifle  fire,  and  as  a force 
which  can  be  rapidly  moved  to  any  special  point 
where  its  action  is  most  required. 

Throughout  the  campaign  the  Eussian  Cavalry 
acted,  when  in  touch  with  the  enemy,  dismounted. 
The  Japanese  Cavalry  being  forced  by  their 
numerical  inferiority  to  act  largely  on  the  defen- 
sive followed  suit.  Had  the  Eussian  Cavalry 
manoeuvred  round  the  Japanese  flank  opportuni- 
ties might  have  occurred  for  shock  tactics. 

The  value  of  Cavalry  on  the  field  of  battle  is 
shown  by  the  disadvantages  which  the  Japanese 
suffered  from  want  of  it.  Although  their  Infantry 
won  victories,  they  failed  to  gather  the  fruits  ot 
success,  the  Eussians  being  able  to  make  their 
escape.  For  instance,  had  the  Japanese  Cavalry 
been  in  greater  force,  and  able  to  pursue  after 
having  obliged  the  Eussian  left  to  retire  at  Wa 
fan  gou  on  15th  June,  the  Eussian  defeat  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  a disastrous  rout. 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  that  the  increased 
effect  of  the  rifle  has  conferred  on  Cavalry  acting 
dismounted  a greater  power  of  influencing  the 
action  than  it  formerly  possessed. 
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Cavalry  Tactics. 


Though  greatly  superior  in  numbers  in  Cavalry 
to  the  Japanese,  the  Russians  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  superiority,  or  to  penetrate  the 
screen  with  which  the  Japanese  surrounded  their 
armies. 

The  Japanese  system  of  protecting  and  screen- 
ing the  march  of  the  troops  was  by  means  of 
mixed  detachments  of  various  strength,  which 
formed  round  the  Army  a network  almost  im- 
penetrable by  Cavalry — these  detachments  were 
formed  of  from  20  to  40  horsemen,  sometimes 
provided  with  artillery,  and  supported  by  infan- 
try; the  detachments  were  arranged  checquer- 
wise.  The  Russian  reconnaissance  parties, 
always  finding  themselves  fired  upon,  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  without  learning  anything  of 
the  enemy’s  dispositions,  or  else  were  obliged  to 
dismount  and  try  to  obtain  information  by  fight- 
ing, in  this  however  they  seldom  succeeded. 

In  action  the  first  example  of  the  employment 
of  Cavalry  on  the  field  of  battle  was  at  Wa  fan  gou 
on  the  15th  June  1904,  when  the  Japanese 
infantry  making  the  frontal  attack  on  the  Russian 
left  wing,  could  make  no  impression,  until  some 
squadrons  of  Japanese  Cavalry  came  up  turned 
the  Russian  left  flank,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  retire  by  means  of  dismounted  fire  action,  they 
uncovered  the  rest  of  the  force  which  fell  back 
through  a defile  in  rear  suffering  heavy  losses, 
thus  it  was  that  the  Japanese  Cavalry  decided  the 
victory. 
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But  no  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  question 
whether,  should  opportunity  present  itself,  more 
would  not  be  gained  by  an  enterprising  Cavalry 
Commander  who  closed  with  his  adversary  and 
rode  him  down,  than  one  who  dismounted  his 
men  and  opened  fire. 


Artillery. 

The  special  role  of  modern  artillery  is  the  des- 
truction of  personnel. 

The  artillery  fight  in  the  modem  sense  should 
have  for  its  objective  the  keeping  of  the  enemy’s 
artillery  constantly  under  the  threat  of  shell  fire 
and  not  allowing  it  to  fire  at  our  infantry,  batter- 
ies in  motion,  cavalry  or  other  living  objects. 

The  Japanese  artillery  throughout  the  oompaign 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Russians  in  range, 
weight  of  projectile,  mobility  and  rapidity  of  fire, 
consequently  they  exercised  extreme  caution  in 
the  employment  of  this  arm,  particularly  in  the 
earlier  actions.  Thus  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  we  find  that  their  artillery  came 
into  action  at  long  ranges  5,000  to  6,000  yards, 
and  seldom  moved  forward  to  support  the  infantry 
attack,  that  artillery  was  always  entrenched,  and 
that  it  was  the  exception  to  move  batteries  by 
daylight.. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  Japanese  Artillery 
gained  confidence,  and  they  occupied  positions 
considerably  closer  to  the  enemy  and  advanced 
their  guns  to  lend  assistance  to  the  infantry. 

Both  sides  were  chary  of  moving  guns  in  the 
open  by  daylight.  The  effect  of  a few  minutes’ 
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accurate  fire  on  such'  a target  as  a battery  on  the 
move  was  very  great.  Thus  at  the  battle  of  the 
Yalu  a Russian  battery  caught  in  the  act  of 
retiring  had  all  its  horses  hit,  and  was  brought  to 
a standstill.  At  Wa  fan  gou  on  15th  June  and  at 
Ta-shih-chiao  on  24th  July  Japanese  artillery 
endeavouring  to  press  forward  to  support  the  in- 
fantry lost  so  many  horses  that  they  were  forced 
to  desist. 

We  therefore  learn  that  once  committed  to  a 
certain  position,  artillery  may  have  to  await 
daylight  before  they  can  leave  it. 

Artillery  preparation  is  seldom  a separate 
phase  (though  occasions  occurred,  as  on  the  Yalu 
when  the  Japanese  Artillery  covered  the  march 
of  the  12th  Division  through  the  mountains  and 
on  to  the  Aiho  when  such  was  the  case)  except 
under  favourable  conditions  of  ground,  or  with  a 
great  superiority  in  number  of  guns  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  silence  an  opponents’  artillery 
if  it  is  well  entrenched,  for  when  subjected  to  very 
heavy  fire  the  detachments  can  take  cover  ready 
to  emerge  from  it  when  the  enemy’s  fire  moder- 
ates. The  infantry  must  therefore  be  launched 
against  the  enemy’s  position  without  waiting 
for  the  result  of  the  artillery  preparation, 
trusting  to  the  artillery  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  whilst  the  advance  is  being 
carried  out. 


Field  Engineers. 


In  the  Japanese  Army  there  was  a larger 
proportion  of  Field  Engineers  to  the  other  arms 
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than  with  us — Then  each  Division  bad  3 Field 
Companies  (756  men  in  all)  we  have  at  present 
2 Field  Companies  (430  all  told). 

These  Field  Engineers  in  action  were 
employed  in  a more  forward  position  than  is 
the  custom  in  European  Armies. 

This  was  the  case  particularly  in  the  attacks 
on  fortified  positions  and  villages,  when  they 
were  used  to  remove  and  destroy  obstacles,  cut 
wire  entanglements  and  blow  down  walls. 

They  were  also  constantly  employed  in  the 
actual  fighting  line,  being  detailed  to  prepare 
and  throw  hand  grenades  and  work  the  hand 
mortars. 

In  night  attacks  they  were  even  more 
frequently  employed  in  the  first  line  than  by  day ; 
then  they  not  only  accompanied  the  firing  line 
but  crept  forward  with  the  Scouts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  obstacles. 

When  not  required  to  assist  the  infantry  in 
the  attack  on  entrenched  positions,  the  Engineers 
usually  accompanied  the  Divisional  Artillery,  to 
whom  they  were  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
improving  the  roads  and  in  constructing  cover. 


The  Infantry  Attack. 


An  important  feature  in  every  Japanese 
attack  was  the  careful  previous  reconnaissance 
of  the  ground  to  be  passed  over  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  enemy. 
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This  reconmissance  was  carried  out  by  officers 
and  men  specially  trained  for  this  purpose  in 
peace. 

Their  reports  were  usually  most  accurate,  this 
may,  in  a way,  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of 
care  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  in  concealing 
their  positions,  and  the  lax  way  in  which  their 
outpost  duty  was  performed. 

In  the  earlier  actions  of  the  war  the  Japanese 
advanced  in  too  close  formation,  and  suffered  in 
consequence,  but  as  the  war  proceeded  this  error 
was  avoided,  and  in  their  firing  lines  and  supports 
the  men  were  from  3 to  5 paces  apart,  untU 
reaching  decisive  ranges  when  the  supports 
reinforced  the  firing  line  and  enabled  it  to 
establish  a superiority  of  fire. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  profit 
by  experience,  and  throughout  the  campaign  their 
formations  were  out  of  date — and  they  suffered 
in  proportion. 

During  the  Japanese  advance  great  attention 
was  paid  to  inter -communication  so  as  to  be  able 
to  send  back  information  or  requests  for 
ammunition  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Japanese 
infantry  soldier  carried  into  action  200  rounds, 
but  later  on  he  carried  as  many  as  500  rounds. 


Combination  of  all  arms  in  the  attack. 


The  chief  feature  in  the  Japanese  attack  was 
the  intimate  combination  of  artillery  and  infan- 
try as  well  as  the  engineers. 
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When  there  was  a lack  of  combination  between 
the  artillery  and  infantry,  the  infantry  were 
either  repulsed  or  only  succeeded  with  great  loss. 

The  moral  effect  of  artillery  support  in  oblig- 
ing the  enemy  to  keep  their  heads  down  and  to 
shake  their  aim  was  found  to  be  of  such  great 
importance  to  the  infantry  that  at  the  request  of 
the  infantry  themselves  the  Japanese  artillery,  as 
a rule,  continued  their  fire  on  the  Eussian  tren- 
ches, regardless  of  any  small  damage  they  might 
inflict  on  their  own  infantry,  until  the  trenches 
were  taken,  or  until  the  flags  carried  by  assault- 
ing infantry  indicated  their  position  and  that 
there  was  danger  of  their  suffering  losses  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  artillery. 

The  Japanese  considered  that  any  losses  that 
their  guns  may  cause  their  own  infantry  are  small 
compared  with  those  they  would  incur  were  the 
defenders  left  free  at  the  critical  moment  to  pour 
an  accurate  and  concentrated  fire  on  the  attacking 
infantry  at  a distance  of  only  a few  hundred 
yards. 

The  Engineers  with  the  attacking  force,  as 
explained,  cleared  the  line  of  advance  of  obstacles, 
land  mines  &c.,  and  so  enabled  the  infantry  to 
push  on. 


Engineering. 

Never  in  the  history  of  war  have  entrenchments 
been  employed  on  so  large  a scale  as  during  this 
campaign. 

At  first  the  Eussian  entrenchments  were  very 
conspicuous,  and  constructed  on  the  sky  line  with 
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no  attempt  at  concealment.  After  the  battle  of 
Nanshan  they  improved  in  this  respect,  the 
trenches  were  carefully  concealed  placed  down 
the  forward  slopes  with  as  a rule  a communica- 
tion trench  running  to  the  rear. 

The  Japanese  always  concealed  their  trenches, 
one  feature  of  the  war  was  the  extensive  use  of 
entrenchments  by  the  Japanese  in  the  attack.  As 
soon  as  positions  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  position 
were  seized  they  were  at  once  put  in  a state  of 
defence.  The  firing  line  as  soon  as  it  established 
itself  in  a fire  position  entrenched  itself.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  entrenchment  of  the  firing 
line  within  decisive  range  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  Japanese  success. 

The  Japanese  were  well  supplied  with  light 
entrenching  tools,  and  had  before  the  war  been 
trained  to  dig  lying  down. 

Conclusion. — From  the  above  remarks  it  may 
be  concluded  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  concealment  of  entrenchments,  and  that 
in  the  attack  firing  lines  on  reaching  the  final  fire 
position,  if  unable  to  advance  further,  should 
entrench  that  line  in  order  to  enable  it  to  cope 
with  the  defenders’  fire. 


Machine  Guns. 

In  Defence. — Machine  guns  were  found  most 
effective,  particularly  when  they  flank  the  lines 
of  approach  to  the  position. 

In  Attack. — The  Japanese  consider  that  in  the 
attack  the  most  efficient  support  is  afforded  by 
machine  guns  when  they  are  posted  in  rear  and 
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to  a flank  than  when  pushed  forward  with  the 
firing  line,  for  during  movement  they  offer  a large 
target  and  are  liable  to  be  put  out  of  aetion. 

Once  a position  is  captured  these  guns  should 
at  once  be  pushed  forward  to  be  ready  to  meet  a 
counter  attack. 

It  was  seldom  found  advisable  to  use  more  than 
two  guns  together,  as  if  grouped  they  invariably 
drew  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  whilst  if  used 
singly  a jam  caused  a complete  cessation  of  fire. 


Night  Operations. 


The  night  operations  of  the  Japanese  may  be 
classed  under  three  headings:  — 

(i)  When  the  attackers  had  advanced  to 
decisive  range  by  day,  but  could  not 
advance  further,  the  assault  was 
carried  out  in  darkness.  This  was  the 
most  common  use  of  night  operations, 
(ii)  In  hours  of  darkness  used  to  approach 
within  decisive  range  of  the  enemy’s 
position,  at  which  point  entrenchments 
were  made  patrols  were  then  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre,  if  from  their  reports  it  was 
found  possible  to  advance  further,  this 
was  done  and  fresh  entrenchments 
thrown  up. 

At  dawn  either  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rush  the  enemy’s  position,  the 
attackers  if  unsuccessful  falling  back 
into  the  entrenchments,  or  the  attackers 
endeavoured  to  establish  a superiority 
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of  fire  from  the  entrenched  position 
preparatory  to  delivering  the  assault  in 
day  light. 

In  either  case  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  consequent  on  a night 
attack  was  minimised. 

(iii)  A deliberate  night  attack  involving  an 
advance  and  assault. 

This  operation  was  only  imdertaken 
when  an  attack  by  day  had  completely 
failed,  or  when  it  was  considered  that 
an  attack  by  day  would  be  too  costly. 
This  last,  owing  to  difficulties  of 
maintaining  direction,  and  correctly 
timing  the  attack  was  only  employed  as 
a last  resource. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
night  operations  was  the  extreme  care  which  was 
taken  to  thoroughly  reconnoitre  the  enemy  and 
his  position. 

After  dark  scouts  under  officers  were  sent  out 
to  push  close  to  the  enemy’s  defensive  line,  to 
ascertain  its  nature  and  extent,  what  obstacles 
there  were  and  how  they  could  be  avoided  or 
passed  through. 

This  task  was  much  simplified,  and  night 
attacks  were  often  successful  because  the 
Russian  outposts  were  generally  retained  close  to 
the  works  they  covered,  and  their  sentries  were 
not  as  a rule  very  alert. 
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Special  remarks  on  some  of  thf  Battles. 

The  Yalu. 

The  Russian  position  on  the  Ai-ho  resembled 
that  of  the  Boers  at  Colenso  on  the  Tugela  river. 

The  same  flat  plain  out  of  which  steep  hills 
rose  abruptly;  the  same  difiicult  river  to  cross 
in  the  face  of  fire  from  those  hills;  the  same 
absence  of  cover  of  any  description. 

How  then  did  the  Japanese  capture  the 
position  ? 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  Artillery  fire 
was  so  deadly  that  the  Russians  could  not  hold 
their  heads  up.  There  may  be  something  in  this 
because : — 

i.  They  had  a numerous  artillery  well 
pasted. 

ii.  The  Russian  trenches  were  conspicuous. 

iii.  There  was  no  bead  cover  in  the  shape  of 
loopholes. 

There  was  no  good  system  of  inter- coonamuni- 
cation  hence  orders  for  retreat  did  not  reach 
commanders,  and  was  not  carried  out  with  any 
system  only  a portion  of  the  troops 
(Kaschitlinskis)  took  post  on  the  rallying  position, 
those  under  Colonel  Gromow  retired  past  it,  bad 
these  taken  post  about  Lau-fan-you  tbe  disaster 
at  Ha-ma-tang  would  not  have  occurred.  (See 
Map  No.  II.). 

Nan  Shan. 

Tbe  Russians  apparently  relied  on  a purely 
passive  defence — as  no  arrangements  bad,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged,  been  made  for  a counter-stroke, 
''the  soul  of  any  defence^'  with  tbe  usual  result 
defeat. 
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The  capture  of  the  Russian  position  was  mainly 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  1st  and  3rd 
Divisions  contained  the  enemy  opposite  to  them, 
thus  inducing  them  to  reinforce  their  right,  and 
thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  turning  move- 
ment, carried  out  by  a portion  of  the  4th 
Division,  which  waded  down  the  coast,  and  then 
turning  inland  came  on  the  Russian  left. 

In  one  respect  this  battle  affords  a unique 
example  to  us.  It  exhibits  an  Army  and  Navy 
of  two  combatants  co-operating  simultaneously 
on  both  flanks  of  a position. 

Wa-fan-gou  or  Telissu. 

General  Stackelberg  as  we  have  seen,  had 
moved  his  original  reserve  to  his  left  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  June,  conjecturing  that 
because  on  that  day  the  Japanese  had  mainly 
attacked  his  left  that  they  would  do  the  same  on 
the  15th. 

This  premature  movement  of  this  force 
to  his  left  has  been  criticised  as  the  unpardon- 
able error  in  Stackelberg’s  plans.  It  must  be 
noted  however  that  Stackelberg  had  been  kept 
in  the  dark  by  his  Chief  Staff  Officer,  as  to 
information  received  of  Japanese  moves. 

This  officer  had  at  9.30  p.m.  on  the  14th 
received  from  Major  General  Samsonov,  com- 
manding the  advanced  troops,  a report  that  the 
Japanese  were  advancing  large  forces  westward 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  moving  against 
Stackelberg’s  right,  thinking  that  Samsonov’s 
report  must  be  wrong  because  the  Japanese  had 
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attax3ked  that  day  only  the  Rusisian  left — This 
officer  made  no  mention  to  his  generjal  of  the 
report  he  had  received. 

No  further  comment  on  this  culpable  neglig- 
ence on  the  part  of  a responsible  staff  officer  need 
be  made. 

The  Russian  position  was  not  a good  one 
because : — 

i.  It  was  cut  in  two  by  the  Fuchou  river. 

ii.  A range  of  hills  to  the  south  concealed 
the  Japanese  movements. 

iii.  Communication  from  flank  to  flank  was 
bad. 

iv.  The  guns  were  badly  placed  some  were 
unable  to  fire. 

The  Russian  retreat  from  the  right  was 
skilfully  carried  out,  but  owing  to  faulty 
communication,  orders  to  retire  did  not  reach 
the  left  of  the  Russian  line  until  late,  this  led 
to  heavy  losses  among  the  troops  retiring  through 
the  defile,  heavy  rain  alone  prevented  the  retreat 
being  more  costly,  as  the  rain  prevented  the 
Japanese  gunners  from  laying  their  guns 
properly. 

The  Japanese  owe  the  victory  of  the  15th  June 
to  the  excellent  way  in  which  their  Artillery  was 
worked — which  shows  how  essential  it  is  to  have 
that  arm  highly  trained.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Russians  had  the  better  gun,  but  their 
gunners  were  not  so  well  trained  as  were  the 
Japanese,  hence  the  result. 

As  regards  the  Cavalry  at  Telissu — when  the 
Japanese  right  wing  was  hotly  attacked  by  a 
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strong  force  and  outflanked,  it  was  in  consider- 
able jeopardy.  Although  twice  reinforced  it 
was  just  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  a 
strong  detachment  of  Akijama’s  Cavalry 
succeeded  in  turning  the  Russian  left  and  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  attack  (the  counterstroke) 
was  thus  arrested. 


Ta-shih-chiao.  24th  July. 

In  this  battle  the  Russian  guns  had  the 
advantage — ^^for  on  the  24th  July  the  attack  of 
the  2nd  Army  backed  by  252  guns  failed  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  Russians,  whose  guns  did 
not  exceed  in  number  half  those  of  the  Japanese ; 
but  for  the  first  time  in  this  Campaign  the 
Russian  guns  were  well  placed  and  concealed. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Russians  was  well 
adapted  for  a force  inferior  in  artillery  to  its 
opponent,  for  their  guns  with  longer  range  were 
able  by  utilising  indirect  laying,  not  only  to 
engage  the  greatly  superior  strength  of  the 
Japanese  in  that  area,  but  with  impunity  to 
direct  their  fire  against  the  infantry  whenever  it 
attempted  to  press  forward  to  attack. 


Si-MUT-CHEN.  31st  July. 

In  this  battle  the  Russians  made  determined 
, counter  attacks,  which  though  not  fully  success- 
ful, had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  Japanese 
advance. 
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In  this  action  the  4th  (Nodzu’s)  Army  received 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  a mixed  brigade  from 
Oku’s  2nd  Army  which  when  it  came  on  the 
Russian  right  enabled  the  5th  Japanese  Division 
up  to  then  stopped,  to  gain  ground  to  its  front. 


Combats  on  and  near  the  Lan  Ho  on  31st  July. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  10th  Corps  was 
lot  well  chosen  (See  Map  No.  7.) — the  better 
position  for  left  wing  of  the  10th  Corps  would 
have  been  along  the  Makura-yama,  the  southern 
point  of  which  was  the  ‘'key  to  the  position  ’ 
because: — when  the  Japanese  had  mounted  guns 
there  they  could  make  the  whole  of  the  Hsi- 
shan  and  Yu-shu-lin-tzu  position  untenable — 
The  whole  Makura  Yama  ridge  is  most  formidable 
it  is  quite  a steep  sugar  loaf  mountain. 

The  advance  of  General  Okasaki’s  Column 
when  noticed  at  once  stopped  an  attempt  of  the 
Russians  to  envelop  Sasaki’s  left  flank.  The 
result  of  this  column  getting  on  the  high  ridge 
south  of  the  narrow  road  on  which  the  Russians 
were  retiring,  and  opening  Are  at  short  distance 
on  the  enemy  below  had  a most  decisive  effect. 

As  regards  the  attack  of  the  Guard  Division  on 
the  centre  and  right  of  the  position  held  by 
Keller’s  “Eastern  detachment”  above  Tawuan, 
owing  to  the  delay  in  delivering  the  frontal 
attack,  Count  Keller  was  enabled  to  reinforce  his 
right,  and  so  stopped  the  advance  of  Asada’s 
Brigade  which  was  to  have  made  an  attack  on 
the  Russian  left — this  attack  instead  of  being  an 
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attack  on  the  flank,  was  almost  outflanked  itself. 

The  attacks  on  Count  Keller’s  position  should 
have  been  simultaneous. 


The  sea  as  influencing  operations  on  shore. 


The  Russo-Japanese  War  1904-05  belongs  to 
a class  which  has  been  called  “ Amphibious.” 

The  command  of  the  sea  was  a vital  factor,  and 
success  could  be  gained  only  by  combination 
between  Army  and  Navy.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  War  is  how 
these  services  can  mutually  help  each  other,  what 
each  can  do  by  itself , and  what  they  may 
accomplish  in  combination,  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  main  object  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  under 
Admiral  Togo  was  to  obtain  and  retain  command 
of  the  sea. 

Admiral  Togo’s  main  fleet  acted  against  the 
Russian  main  fleet  at  Port  Arthur.  A squadron 
under  Admiral  Uriu  was  detached  against  the 
Russian  ships  at  Chemulpho,  these  were  sunk  on 
9th  February  1904.  Another  squadron  under 
Admiral  Kamimura  was  allotted  the  task  of 
looking  after  the  Russian  cruisers  at  Vladivostock. 

8th  February  Togo’s  torpedo  boats  attacked 
the  Russian  fleet  outside  Port  Arthur,  and  several 
ships  were  damaged. 

When  the  Russian  ships  at  Chemulpho  were 
disposed  of,  four  battalions  which  had  accom- 
panied Uriu’s  fleet  in  transports  were  landed  and 
Chemulpho  and  Seoul  secured. 
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While  Admiral  Togo  blockaded  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  the  remainder 
of  the  12th  Division  of  Kuroki's  Army  landed  at 
Chemulpho  and  moved  north v^ard  to  Pingyang. 

Later  on  the  remainder  of  Kuroki’s  Army 
(Guard  and  2nd  divisions)  landed  at  Chinampo 
further  north,  and  thus  shortened  the  difficult 
overland  march. 

While  the  Army  was  moving  on  the  Yalu,  with 
the  help  of  the  Navy  supplies  and  stores  for  it 
were  landed  at  different  points  on  the  coast — 
and  a new  base  was  established  at  Li  ka  ho,  or 
Ri  ka  ho,  as  the  place  is  also  named,  from  which 
a short  line  of  communication  was  established  to 
the  Army  on  the  Yalu. 

Again  the  flotilla  under  Nakagawa  materially 
aided  Kuroki’s  operations  on  30th  April-lst  May, 
the  passage  of  the  Yalu,  by  so  demonstrating  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  and  against  Antung  that 
the  Russian  commander  was  led  to  believe  that 
a crossing  of  the  river  was  to  be  attempted  near 
its  mouth,  and  so  retained  a considerable  force 
at  Antung,  where  it  was  useless  on  the  1st  May 
while  his  Army  was  being  defeated  on  the  Ai-ho. 

At  the  battle  of  Nanshan  on  26th  May  the 
Japanese  gunboats  in  the  Chinchou  Bay  materially 
aided  Oku’s  Army  in  the  attack  on  the  Russian 
position. 

On  the  6th-8th  June  1904  a Japanese  Squadron 
bombarded  Kaiping  and  Suin  yo  cheng,  when 
though  not  much  damage  was  done,  the  moral 
result  of  the  bombardment  was  considerable,  as 
it  was  probably  due  to  this  that  troops  which 
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might  have  increased  Stackelberg’s  force  for  the 
battle  of  Telissu  or  Wa-fan-gou  on  the  15th 
June  were  detained  north  of  KLaiping. 

Again  when  Yen  Kou  was  occupied  on  26th 
July  as  a result  of  the  battle  of  Ta-shih-chiao  on 
the  24th,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Navy  a new, 
and  valuable  base  was  established  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  difficult  question  of  supplying  the 
4th  and  2nd  Armies  in  their  advance  on  Liao 
Yang. 


Detachments. 

One  of  the  Axioms  of  strategy  is: — “It  is 
impossible  to  be  too  strong  for  the  decisive  battle, 
the  whole  efforts  of  strategy  must  be  directed  to 
this  end,  not  detaching  more  forces  for  secondary 
objects  than  are  absolutely  necessary.” 

Examples  from  the  Russo-Japanese  War: — 

In  two  instances  in  this  war  the  use  of  detach- 
ments resulted  in  disaster.  First. — Sassulitsch’s 
detachment  on  the  Yalu,  where  he  had,  including 
the  secondary  detachment  at  Antung,  only  10,000 
men  to  oppose  Kuroki  with  about  40,000. 

On  1st  May  the  Russian  force  was  attacked  and 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss  not  only  in 
personnel  and  material  but  also,  which  was  even 
more  important,  in  prestige. 

If  it  was  intended  merely  to  watch  and  delay 
the  Japanese  advance,  the  Russian  force  was 
unnecessarily  large — if  it  was  intended  to 
seriously  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  it  was 
far  too  small. 
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Second. — The  fruitless  attempt  by  General 
Stackelberg  to  relieve  Port  Arthur  in  June  1904. 

Stackelberg’s  force  some  30,000  strong  was, 
under  pressure  by  his  government  and  against  his 
better  military  judgment,  despatched  by 
Kurupatkin  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur. 

General  Oku  with  his  2nd  Army  had  some 
60,000  men  with  which  to  oppose  the  advance,  and 
a short  distance  behind  General  Oku  was 
General  Nogi’s  3rd  Army  about  Port  Arthur. 
The  10th  Division  which  had  landed  at  Taku 
shan  was  about  Siu-yen  but  a short  distance  to 
the  eastward. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  fate  could 
befall  this  detachment  but  defeat,  if  not  annihila- 
tion. The  former  fate  overtook  it  on  the  15th 
June,  the  Russians  being  only  saved  from  the 
latter  by  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  as  the  Russians 
were  retiring,  somewhat  in  disorder,  from  Wa- 
fan-gou  or  Telissu  where  Stackelberg’s  detach- 
ment had  been  defeated,  and  because  the  Japanese 
Cavalry  under  Akijama  could  not  carry  out  their 
orders  in  the  manner  intended. 

As  an  instance  of  a suitable  detachment  in  this 
war — we  may  refer  to  that  under  General  Sasaki 
sent  by  Kuroki  from  Feng-huan-cheng,  to 
Aiyumon  to  watch  Rennenkampf’s  Column  at 
Sai-mat-sy.  This  detachment  carried  out  its 
role;  and,  when  the  time  came,  was  able  to  join 
Kuroki's  main  army  for  the  battle  of  31st  July 
on  the  Lan-ho. 
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N?  IVv  BATTLE 


Japanese.  Positions  on  evening  of  14.. 

Deployment  of  5**^  D?  on  the 
Positions  about  10  A.M. 
Positions  about  1 P. 


Russians.  Positions  early  on  June  15.. 

Attack  of  the  Rifle  Regiments 
Rallying  position 
Position  of  Rear  Guard  cveninrf 


Stact<elber£  conjectured  that  because  Japanese  attacked  his  left  an  that  theu  would  press  attack  on  his  left  a£ain  on  !£*{' 
made  his  preparations  accordingly,  their  attack  on  his  right  flank  came  as  a surprise  . He  was  ignorant  of  whereabouts  of  the 
Japanese  4 Division,  owing  to  n^ligence  of  his  Chief  of  the  Staff. 


forsUr  GrootT}  & C®  IS.  Charity  Cross,  London,  S W, 


Japanese  ■nHM  Positions  of  Japanese  on  morning  of  25*'’  •••••••••captured  by  5*'’  and  3^^  D"!  3A.M. 

Russians  Commanded  now  by  General  Soubarov. 

Right  Section  of  defence  Railway  at  Tschai-si-tun  to  Line  marked  A+-t-+B  under  General  Stackclberg 
Left  Section  from  Line  A.B.  to  Eastward  under  General  Ogaoowski 

Russians  retired  night  24V?  25*'?  July  leaving  only  a Rear  Guard  in  the  position.  Fcr,urt.rMmi.c"L"iichDrwguD!s.L,nd,m,sw 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  SHA  HO. 

Positions  of  opposing  forces  on  the  17^^  October  1904. 
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